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A GENTLEWOMAN DESIRES A POSITION, 


either as companion, care-taker of a house, or other light 
employment. From the middle of Sixth month till Tenth month. 
Best of References. Address B. care of Friends’ Book Store, 


1500 Race St. 
ANTED—A mother and daughter desire the 


charge of a furnished house during summer months, or 
First-class References. Address 


E. A. P., Friends’ Book Store, 
1500 Race St. 


OR RENT.—Lansdowne, Delaware Co., Pa., 18 
minutes from Broad street, 8 minutes walk from station ; 
fine situation ; lot 200x375 feet ; new house and stable ; unexcelled 
water supply ; gas, burglar alarm ; 14rooms. Apply to 
BENJAMIN D. PRIcE, 1026 Arch St., Phila., 
or LANSDOWNE. 





longer. 








OLD GOLD BOUGHT, 


NEWLIN & OLIVER, 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL KINDS OF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILAD’A, PA. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


7TH Day, 5tH Monts 21st. 


10 A. M.—Meeting of Ministers and Elders. 
7.30 P. M.—New York First-day School Association. 


lst Day, 5rH Monta 22p. 
9.45 A. M.—First-day School. 
11 A. M.—Meetings for Worship : New York and Brooklyn. 
2.30 P. M.—Mission School, New York. 
4 P. M.—Meetings for Worship : New York and Brooklyn. 
8 P. M.—Executive Committee of Philanthropic Union. 


2p Day, 5rTH Monts 23p. 

10 A. M.—Yearly Meeting. 

2 P. M.—Committee to visit Subordinate Meetings. Representa- 
tive Committee after adjournment of Yearly Meeting in after- 
noon. 

8 P. M.—Meeting of Committee on Education of Colored People. 


3p Day, 5TH Monts 24TH. 
8 P. M.—Temperance Committee. 


Will the Wall Paper Pool Break? We think so, and 
to reduce stock quote the following prices which are 
50 per cent. below regular: Embossed Silk-finished 
Gold Papers, 25 cents; Beautiful Gold Papers, 20 cents; 
New Styles White Blanks, 9 cents. Samples sent free 
to the country, 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 
1206 Market Street. 
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STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


1 he stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings, 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that unu- 
sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest in the American market, and the prices 
are guaranteed to be wniformly as low as elsewhere 
on similar qualities of goods. 


N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LypiA A. MURPRY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


eo WM. HEACOCK, ae 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








IENRY A DRE 
714 Chestnut St.! Phila 





~ CARPETS. 


My selection of carpets for this season includes a 
special line of ingrains of Lowell and other beat makes, 
beside the new styles of Brussels, Velvets, Tapestry, 


Venetian, etc. 
BENJAMIN GREEN, 


83 NorTH SECOND S8T., PHILA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(Nearly opposite former location. 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Agricultaral Im. 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Rem ovel. to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Chea and 


Every conceivable im lement 
» farm use, ——- seeds, and ot 


‘ interest to. every utilitarian 
mi to see the establ blishment. If 
panes sos here, write for wants, 
e in communication with all 

a y ey rT "pa implement buil- 
? ders in the U. 8. 











ALWAYS A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 


© 


Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. 


quii COMPANY. 

CAPITAL, = = $600,000 
DEBENTURES 

Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 








ICES. REFERENCES, 
NEW " ae ae. First ~~ Bank, oa ORK 
BOSTO abe ‘ourt Str Bosto t. Bank 
PHILADELPHIA, 198. ath st. Tih Nat. Bk, PHILADELPHIA, 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITE 


For cae of interests and full information 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


F. CHAS. EICHEL _ 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
‘Suns A SPECIALTY. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 


A Nice Assortment always on hand suitable for Plain 
and Fashionable Garments. 
PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, MercHant TAILOR, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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ENGRAVING, 


Plate Printing, Visiting Cards, 
Wedding Invitations. 





FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 





FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Ss. W. Cor. I5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





The Granger Family Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators. 
: $3.50, $6.00, AND $10.00. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING CO., 
268 SoUTH FIFTH ST., PHILA. 





HENRY C. ELLIS, 





HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
112 N. 10th St., Phila. 


DECORATING, GRAINING, HARD WOOD POLISHING. 
Best Materials, Durable work, Cleanly workmen. 


Residence 404 N. 32d St 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JOBBING ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St. 





OR SALE.—BUILDING SITES AT SWARTH- 

more, Delaware Co., adjoining college grounds, 1% A. to5 A. 

This property is situated on high and rolling ground, with beauti- 

ful views of the Delaware River and surrounding country. Free 

from Malaria. The uniform good health of the students and 

faculty of the college, and of the inhabitants of the settlements 

testify to the healthfulness of this location. 1114 miles from Broad 

street station, 38 trains daily, good society, good water, board 
walks, and lamps. 

OFFICE OF WEST HILL LAND CO, 
25 North Juniper St., 
J. W. OGDEN. 





Also Tract of 30 Acres. 


FOR SALE. 


_ Avaluable Milling Property in a heathful section of Eastern 
North Carolina, comprising Grist Mill, Saw Mill, Planing Mill, 
and Cotton Gin, with ample steam power, 40 H. P. Engine and 
wae and to which a shingle ma@hine can be added at a small 





The property is near navigable water and directly on the line 
of a standard guage railroad now under construction and to be 
shortly completed, giving direct rail communicatéon wirh Ports- 
mouth, Va. and all points north and south 

Ample supplies of heavy timber within easy reach and large 
quantities of cotton to be ginned. Situated in a pleasant village, 
convenient to schools, churches, and Friends’ meeting-house. 
Will be sold cheap to a prompt purchaser. 


The Piedmont Guano & Manufacturing Co., 
109 SOUTH ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 








GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEyY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


> ‘ . § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive moat mloctberry. 3% in 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., etc. 
CATALUGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0..N.d. 
Amos HILLBORN & Co., 











Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE. 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs, 





PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 

BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY.  Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, etc. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, etc. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pro- 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announce- 
ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA. 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 





If more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen- 
kins, at the office of the INTELL GENCER AND JOURNAL. 921 Arch 
Street. 
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RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. Two courses leading to graduation. 
The school year begins Third-day, 9th month 7th, 1886. Termes 
$175 per year. Thirty miles from New York. For particulars 
address, ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 

Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for College. Healthfully and pleas- 
antly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour from New York 
city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLIns, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


SWALTHM ORE COLLEGE. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. Under 
the care of Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful location, large 
grounds, new and extensive buildings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


PRESTON *S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERSVILLE, 

Pa. On South Mountain, elevation 1000 feet ; delightfully 
situated in the midst of Evergreen and Chestnut groves, grand 
scenery ; table and appointments excellent. Open April Ist to 
November. For circular address, 








JAMES H. PRESTON. 


(HE MANSION HOUSE, 
EXCELSIOR SPRING, SARATOGA, 


will open early in June. 
HANNAH T. PAUL, 


Address until June 10th, 1317 FILBEBT St., PHILA. 





'HE Brookside Canadensis, Monroe Co., Pa., will 


open (May) 5th mo. 20th. Mountain scenery, fishing, etc. 
Tickets from Broad St. Station to Cresco. Address 
ANNA W GREEN, 735 PINE St., Phila. 


IHARLES H. WELLS, 
DENTIST, 
152 NorRTH 15TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


All dental operations carefully done. Charges moderate. 
RUPTURE TREATED. 








IMPROVED TRUSSES CAREFULLY ADJUSTED. 





Elastic hosiery for swollen or sprained limbs. Abdominal Sup- 
porters, Shoulder Braces, etc., etc. Lady Attendant. 
8S. PARRISH (old stand), 718 RACE STREET, PHILAD’A. 


& R. L.TYSON, 


. No. 242 South Eleventh St. 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, EMBROIDERY, SILKS, MATERIALS FOR FRIENDS’ 
Caps. CAPS MADE. Plain sewing and quilting doné to order. 


[P#G# AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 











BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


B0°ks, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir- 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. 
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Ww4r TED.—AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER 
for Friends’ Central School. Apply to 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
815 ARCH STREET, Phila, 


WAN TED.—A FEW FRIEND BOARDERS 
on Farm near West Chester. Address 
Mrs. WM. H. PRATT, 
GOSHENVILLE, CHESTER Co., Pa. 


WAN TED.—Female Principal for Friends’ Gram. 
mar School, Salem, New Jersey. Address E. J. Acton, 
Salem, N. J. 


Wan TED.—An experienced teacher, with best of 
references, wishes a situation. Address ‘‘ Teacher” 
INTELLIGENCER Office, 


LADY WISHES TO ENGAGE AS CLERK 


A at sea shore or mountains fdr the season, or take charge of 
linenroom. Address C. T. T., Office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 





'ANTED.—Fever and Invalid nursing; several 
years experience. 
MARY W. BONSALL, 421 North Sixth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


wWw4™ TED,—A Principal for a Friends’ School, 


Must be able to teach German and French. For par- 
ticulars address A. W. S., Office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 





ANTED.—A Principal for Deptford School, 
Woodbury, N. J. A good opening for a well-qualified per- 
son. A Friend preferred. 
Apply to HENRY R. RUSSELL, 
Woopsury, N. J. 


pRiva TE FRIENDS’ FAMILY WOULD LIKE 
Gentleman and wife or two (2) girls to board. Call 
at 1803 Master street. 


(PEACHER WANTED.—A woman Friend, of ex 


perience in teaching, and a good disciplinarian, to teach the 
common branches, especially Penmanship and Arithmetic— 
salary satisfactory—address office of INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
921 Arch St., Phila., which will address correspondence to adver- 
tiser. 


END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 

envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print- 

ing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. Take 
elevator. 


BUANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 

plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 
manner. Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, 
fifth floor. 


[LADIES FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OBR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 


8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


an > scacgaiaiis 
UILDING LOTS FOR SALE. 
At Mickleton, N. J., in a Friends’ Settlement on the Rail 
Road from Philadelphia, via Woodstown, to Salem. 
Jos S. Harness, Real Estate Agent. 
Mickleton, N. J., First mo. 1st, 1887. 























TOR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

* good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 
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CONTENTMENT. 
SOME murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear, 
In this great heaven of blue; 
And some with thankful love are filled, 
If but one streak of light,— 
One ray of God’s good mercy gild 
The darkness of their night. 
In palaces are hearts that ask, 
In discontent and pride, 
Why life is such a weary track, 
And all good things denied ; 
And hearts in honest huts admire 
How love has in their aid— 
Love that never seems to tire— 
Such rich provision made. 


—TRENCH. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 1887. 


THE meeting of Ministers and Elders, on Seventh- 
day last, the 7th inst., was pretty fully attended by the 
members of that body in this Yearly Meeting, as well 
as some visiting friends from other parts. The usual 
business was transacted in fraternal love, with deep 
interest in the weighty matters considered. Among 
those in attendance were Isaac Wilson, of Canada; 
Thomas Foulke, and Isaac Hicks of New York Yearly 
Meeting; and Joseph M. Spencer, of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. Robert Hatton laid before the meet- 
ing a concern he had for a long time entertained, to 
visit in gospel love parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Much sympathy was expressed for him, and the con- 
cern was placed in the care of a committee to confer 
with him, and if way opens, do what is needful to 
facilitate the performance of this service. (The re- 
port of the committee favored the proposed visit, and 
was united with.) Both Isaac Wilson and Thomas 
Foulke had ‘service in this meeting and were ac- 
ceptable. 

Large and interesting meetings gathered on First- 
day morning, the 8th inst. At 15th and Race streets 
meeting-house were Isaac Wilson, Thomas Foulke, 
and other ministering Friends. The vocal services 
of the meeting were begun by the offering of thanks- 
giving for the varied blessings of the hour, and the 
petition was put up that those assembled may be 
enabled to sit in heavenly places with Christ Jesus 
and be helped by the power and love divine to join 
hand in hand with the Head of the Church for his 
work and service. 





Isaac Wilson then rose and gave forth the lan- 
guage (from John, 14: 6): “Iam the way, the truth, 
and the life: no man cometh to the Father but by 
me.” He proceeded to give a testimony to his ac- 
knowledgment of the truth that Jesus Christ is the 
way, the truth, and the life. In early life he had not 
immediately reached his present convictions, though 
he had been reared under Christian influence, but 
not until the Holy Spirit had roused in his own 
heart a deeper religious sense of the beauty and en- 
joyment there is in the realization of the Divine 
Presence in the soul, had he known the way, the 
truth and the life. The historic Jesus, as revealed 
to the ordinary reader in the written Gospels, is not 
this revelation of that voice in the soul which is in 
its reasonable and sweet requirements so congenial 
to the heart of man that it soon wins our love and 
glad obedience. We learn to trust this divine Saviour 
to be the way, the truth and the life. Though 
often led astray, he could declare that he knew by 
experience that this is indeed the way of God, the 
way of true peace. The offers of redeeming love of 
this Son and sent of the Father are so sweet that 
every one is fully able to accept them. And we can 
rise by that acceptance of the true faith to that per- 
fection which is required of the sons of God—joint 
heirs with Christ in his kingdom. Plainly and sim- 
ply is this way shown to the true disciple to-day. 
The blind see, the deaf hear, the lame walk, and the 
poor have the Gospel preached unto them by this 
same power that was acknowledged by this dear Son 
of God. 

This was followed by a tender and lucid enlarge- 
ment on the gracious principles announced, and the 
large audience listened with devout attention to the 
words of this enlightened testimony bearer to the 
eternal truth as it is revealed to the humble soul who 
has sought the Father in the appointed way of His 
coming. Simple and reasonable is the way thus 
taught by His appointed servants, and most reason- 
able and instructive are the testimonies of such mes- 
sengers as have been heard on this occasion. 

Thomas Foulke followed in a fervent appeal to 
those present to follow this blessed light in the soul 
and become the children of the in-dwelling God, 
heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ in his king- 
dom. 

Isaac Wilson then knelt in fervent prayer and 
thanksgiving. He asked that the blessing of the Holy 
Spirit may rest upon this congregation, and gave 
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thanks for the outpouring of the love Divine upon 
those here gathered for the worship of the Father 
who has given to us the assurance that to those who 
thus seek Him, He will be found. 

Isaac Wilson spoke again to an overflowing con- 
gregation at 17th and Girard Avenue, in the evening. 

At Green street, the norning meeting was as large 
as usual on the First-day of Yearly Meeting. Marga- 
retta Walton ministered with much acceptance. In 
the evening Ezra Fell was in attendance and spoke 
with usual earnestness. 

The Children’s Meeting at 15th and Race, at three 
o’clock, was an occasion of great interest, as such gath- 
erings of the youth of the Society alwaysare. The 
schools that participated in the exercises were those 
of West Chester, Fair Hill, West Philadelphia, Make- 
field, Haddonfield, Friends’ Mission, Girard Avenue, 
Green Street, and Germantown, the last two only 
taking part in the opening and closing exercises. 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, at the request of the commit- 
tee of arrangements, addressed the children, reading 
an essay in the form of a parable, very appropriate to 
the occasion. At the close Isaac Wilson made a brief 
and inspiring address of encouragement to the work- 
ers,and tender appeal tothe children. Thomas Foulke 
followed in an impressive prayer—and under the 
cover of a quiet seldom observed where so many 
children are gathered, except among Friends, the 
meeting closed. 

MeEetines FoR Bustness.—SEconp-Day’s PROCEEDINGS. 

In men’s meeting the attendance was quite as 
large as usual, the body of the house being filled 
down-stairs, and some seats up-stairs occupied. Em- 
mor Roberts, Clerk for last year, Evan T. Swayne, 
Assistant Clerk, and Alfred Moore, assistant to them, 
were in attendance, and in charge of the business 
procedure. The list of representatives was called, of 
whom all but 13 were present. 

Minutes for Friends in attendance were read as 
follows: From Westbury Monthly Meeting, for Isaac 
Hicks, a minister; from Westlake Monthly Meet- 
ing, Bloomfield, Canada, for Isaac Wilson, a minister ; 
from West Branch Monthly Meeting, Centre county, 
Pa., for Joseph M. Spencer, a minister ; from Goose 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Virginia, Elizabeth T. Brown, 
an elder. 

The epistles from the other six yearly meetings 
were then read, in order: New York, Baltimore, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Genesee. They were all 
interesting papers, and produced a feeling of lively 
satisfaction in the meeting. It was noticeable that 
they all were characterized by a common spirit, and 
showed an active interest in the testimonies of the 
Society. That from Illinois mentioned the appoint- 
ment of a committee to visit and encourage the scat- 
tered membership in the States and Territories far- 
ther West. That from Genesee referred to the fact 
that its yearly session, last year, was heldin joint 
meeting, men and women together, and had proved 
very satisfactory. 

Remarks were briefly made by a number of 
Friends on the epistles, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a reply to them. 

At the afternoon session, the representatives re- 


ported through John Wildman, that they were united 
in proposing Emmor Roberts, Evan T. Swayne, and 
Alfred Moore (for service, as stated above), ang 
these being separately considered, were all cordially 
united with. 

Propositions for changes in the Discipline, sent y 
by Philadelphia and Bucks Quarters, were then read 
and it was decided to appoint separate committees . 
consider them. Subsequently a proposition for g 
change in the Advices, sent up by Philadelphia 
Quarter, was also referred to the former of the two 
committees. The first proposed change in the Dig. 
cipline was to add in the Fourth Query, a clause, “ Do 
Friends refuse to rent their property for the sale of 
intoxicating beverages?” The other was to inquire 
particularly, each year, as to the changes in the num. 
ber of members. The proposed change in the Advices 
relates to the cultivation, manufacture, sale, and use’ 
of tobacco. The committees on these changes were 
then appointed, generally four Friends from each 
quarterly meeting. 

A committee to assist in collecting the exercises 
of the meeting, and prepare the Extracts for publica. 
tion, was appointed; also a committee to examine 
and settle the Treasurer’s account. 

A Friend called the attention of the meeting to a 
subject mentioned in the epistle from Illinois Yearly 
Meeting,—the care of the scattered members, in the 
distant States and Territories, and to the importance 
of encouraging and aiding them, as way might open, 
to form meetings wherever enough families could be 
gathered together. The subject drew out a lively ex- 
pression of interest, and it was decided to appoint a 
committee on the subject,—jointly with women’s 
meeting, if it should unite in the concern. 

In the women’s meeting, Margaretta Walton, Clerk 
for last year, and Matilda Garrigues, Assistant, were 
at the desk. The list of representatives was called, 
and nearly all of them answered. Minutes for visit- 
ing Friends, (as named in the report of men’s meet- 
ing), were read. 

The epistles from the several Yearly Meetings 
were taken up, and those from New York, Genesee, 
and Ohio were read, and drew out much expression 
of satisfaction from the meeting. 

At the afternoon session, Abigail R. Paul reported 
that the representatives, having met, were fully 
agreed in proposing the reippointment of Margaretta 
Walton as Clerk, with which the meeting united; 
and also with the reiippointment of Matilda Garri- 
gues as Assistant. These appointments were united 
with. 

The epistle from Illinois Yearly Meeting was then 
read, followed by those from Indiana and Baltimore, 
and a committee was appointed to prepare answers 
to all. 

The proposed changes in the Discipline, and Ad- 
vices (noted in the proceedings of men’s meeting), 
were then taken up, and they were referred, as by 
the men, to committees for consideration, to report 
at a future sitting. 

{Our report concludes for this week at this point. 
The further proceedings will be given in next issue. 
—Ebs.] 
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THE COMMON GROUND OF RELIGIOUS 
SECTS. 


THERE is a growing tendency, in these latter days, 
to seek for, and to dwell upon, the points of resem- 
blance between all religious beliefs, rather than the 
points of difference. The time has been when the 
differences were the objects of the greater attention. 
Thus a spirit of antagonism, rather than one of har- 
mony, was sedulously cultivated. With the present 
tendencies this spirit is being exorcised, and a:more 
kindly and harmonious spirit is taking its place. The 
cultivation of this will do much toward bringing 
about that millennial time when it may be truly said, 
“They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain; and the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
edge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” It may 
be supposed by some that the present tendency to 
magnify resemblances, and to overlook differences, 
will ultimately lead to the destruction of all distinct- 
ive religious beliefs—all division into separate sects, 
and that in the millennial time hoped for, the broad 
church will include all within its folds. But such a 
condition of things is, I believe, neither to be looked 
for nor to be desired. Human minds are not, nor are 
they likely to be, all cast in the same mould. Differ- 
ences must exist, and these differences will be likely 
to continue to divide the world into sects. What 
is to be sought, and most earnestly desired, is not the 
obliteration of all differences, and consequently of all 
sects, but harmong in diversity. What is more beauti- 
ful than to see all, of varying views, seeking only 
points of resemblance in their beliefs, giving others 
credit for equally good motives with themselves, and 
acknowledging that one picture may be just as true to 
nature as another which is taken from a different 
point of view? And when we reflect that those points 
upon which all sects agree are, as a rule, things which 
affect most nearly the practical concerns of life, the 
folly of dwelling upon and magnifying differences be- 
comes still more apparent. 

In seeking for a basis of agreement upon which all 
could unite, and upon which could be reared a system 
of morals for the education of the younger in all our 
schools, the Hebrew rabbis of New York have lately 
set forth the following propositions: 

“First. The existence of a God. 

“Second. The responsibility of every human being 
to God. 

“Third. The deathlessness of the human soul. 

“Fourth. The reality of a spiritual state beyond 
the grave, in which condition must be determined 
by character.” ,; 

A belief in at least the first three of these proposi- 
tions would seem to be intuitive in the human mind. 
To the ordinary mind it seems impossible to prove 
the existence of a God. For proof consists of a series 
of statements, dependent upon each other, and each 
of itself being simpler and clearer than the one 
which follows it. As the existence of design would 
seem necessarially to imply the existence of a de- 
signer, it would seem that no simpler proposition 
could precede this statement, and hence that it is not 


1An address to the students of Swarthmore College by the 
President. 


susceptible of proof. Our belief in it is intuitive — 
instinctive, — unavoidable. If the existence of a 
watch implies the existence of a watch maker, how 
much more does the existence of the varied and 
wonderfully complicated and beautiful mechanism 
of the universe, the earth, the air, the sea, the sky, 
and all the countless hosts of stars that stud the 
heavens, and above all man himself;—how much 
more, I say, does the existence of all of these imply 
a great and supreme law-giver by whom they were 
made, and upon whose divine will they all depend 
A belief in this great maker and law-giver, God, does 
not depend upon proof, but is instinctive in the hu- 
man mind. 

The second proposition: That we are all responsi- 
ble to God, who created us, and all things, would 
seem to follow, without possibility of question, from 
the first. And this responsibility brings us under 
subjection to the known laws which govern our 
being, and makes us responsible for the observance 
of these laws. How different, thus our situation from 
what it would be were we irresponsible creatures, 
placed in a world of chance, formed by that fortuitous 
combination of atoms so elaborately described by 
Lucretius! We soon learn that happiness unspeaka- 
ble is our portion even here if we obey these laws, 
and corresponding pain and sorrow if we disregard 
them. 

The third proposition is another of those unde- 
monstrable statements, the belief in which is instinct- 
tive, and which no chain of reasoning, no proof, could 
make more clear. That thesoul of man is mortal, that 
its life of ever advancing devolpment hereistoend with 
the life of the body, to go outin darkness like a taper 
that is extinguished, is a truly unthinkable thought. 
And that we are preparing now for a life that shall 
never “end, but go on through countless ages, is a 
powerful motive to make the very best use of the 
time which is allotted to ushere. Thus this belief too 
will be seen to have a direct bearing upon our prac- 
tical life. 

The fourth proposition is one upon which all will 
probably agree, although the belief in this can scarce- 
ly be called as instinctive and inevitable, as in the 
other three propositions. That our spiritual condi- 
tion beyond the grave is a real condition, and one in 
which we retain our identity, and are conscious, in- 
telligent beings, is a belief to which we all fondly 
cling, and is indeed almost, if not quite inseparable 
from the belief in the deathlessness of the human 
soul. Just what we shall be there, in that spiritual 
state, what our joys, what our sufferings, what our 
hopes, what our fears; whether we shall recognize 
these and be attracted toward those who were dearest 
to us here ; how we shall be affected by their joys or 
sorrows, pleasures or pains, as well as our own; all 
these may be points of speculation upon which 
various minds will materially differ, the reality of a 
spiritual state beyond the grave is athoughtin which 
we can all unite. As for the other part of the pro- 
position, that condition in that future state must be 
determined by character, we are surely led to infer 
this from our experience in this world, and a belief 
in it must therefore be well nigh universal. Such b: - 
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lief is also very desirable, as it affords another and a 
powerful motive for right doing here,—for making a 
proper use of the opportunities which are here af- 
forded us. 

We thus see that these four propositions of the 
Hebrew Rabbisafford an excellent basis for the build- 
ing up of true, and good, and noble characters, and 
being all, or nearly all, instinctive beliefs of all sects 
of Christians, they afford a strongcommon ground of 
labor and of sympathy, and an opportunity for all to 
work together for the common good of the human 
race. 
The subjects about which the various sects differ 
will be found to have a far less directly practical bear- 
ing upon life and its duties, and some of them—indeed 
many of them—which even are often the cause of the 
most bitter hostility, are so trivial in their nature that 
a strife about them at all is unworthy of those made 
in the image of their Creator, and commanded to love 
one another as children of one common Father. A 
mere catalogue of these minor subjects of difference 
would be endless and unprofitable. So much acrimo- 
nious controversy has arisen from many of them that 
the mere mention of them could but excite hostility 
and prejudice in some minds. Let us therefore, to- 
day, kindly draw over these the veil of oblivion ; 
and dwell only upon those common principles and 
beliefs in which all sects agree, and which have so 
important a bearing upon the conduct of our daily 
life. Unless we do this, may we not be rightfully 
charged, as were some of olden time, with “ tithing 
mint, anise, and cummin, and omitting the weightier 
matters of the law?” 

How beautiful and simple is this doctrine, set forth 
by the Rabbis as the foundation of a system of 
morals, in which all sects can unite! “One is your 
father, even God, and all ye are brethren.” As chil- 
dren of any earthly parent, we are all alike respon- 
sible to Him, and under the wise government of His 
law. Hence our duty to each other as children of one 
common Father. “If any man love not his neigh- 
bor whom he hath seen, how shall he love God whom 
he hath not seen?” And in the performance of our 
duties here, to God, the author of our being, and to 
* our brethren who are His common children, we are 
preparing for that other and higher existence beyond, 
which is to have noend. And in that fature exist- 
ence, that spiritual state beyond the grave, we may 
reasonably expect our condition to be affected by the 
characters which we establish here. 

With such a body of doctrine for common ground, 
why should not the various sects work together for 
one common end,—the glory of God, our Father, and 
the promotion of the highest interests of all His chil- 
dren? Thus laboring for their bodily and spiritual 
welfare, we should be ready to unite in advancing the 
cause of temperance, of peace, of freedom from all 
evil bonds, physical and spiritual ; ameliorating the 
sufferings of the poor and the outcast; promoting the 
cause of education everywhere ; doing all in short to 
extend a helping hand to those who needed our as- 
sistance. 

Surely, in all of these things, working hand to 
hand, shoulder to shoulder, with those of every re- 


ligious denomination, we should find a far more 
worthy occupation than in contending about thoge 
really minor points of belief which in the past haye 
— so much of the attention of the religions 
world. 


THE PARABLE OF THE GARDENER} 


THERE was once a gardener who planted some 
apple seeds, in the hope that he might produce some 
new and valuable kinds of apples. He watered the 
earth they were in, with the greatest care, and ip 
due time he rejoiced to see the tiny plants pricki 
through. Now he was even more careful, and used 
his finest sprinkler lest heavy drops of water should 
beat down these tender seedlings. For a time his 
box, a foot square, was ample for this orchard that 
years after required a large field. But by and by 
the seed leaves had done their work and several new 
leaves had grown, and all the time the rootlets had 
been reaching out farther and farther for more food 
and the wise gardener saw that his seedlings must 
have more room to grow in. So he prepared nice 
little pots for them, and to be perfectly fair to them 
all, he had a pot for each infant tree. Then you see 
the strong brisk babies could send out their rootlets 
as fast and as thick as they wanted to, without in. 
terfering with the weaker ones; and as soon as they 
had used up all the materials for growth in their own 
little pot, the good gardener would see that they 
needed more room, and would gently transplant 
them to a larger pot, until finally they outgrew the 
pots altogether, and were promoted to the open field. 
Was this all the careful gardener had done for his 
seedlings—to give them enough to eat and to drink, 
and a large enough place to grow in? Ono! he had 
actually used his knife upon them, and those he 
cared most for, he had cut most severely! Some- 
times these smart little seedlings were too smart, and 
pushed out their buds in too many directions. They 
thought that the more branches they could start, the 
better work they were doing, but the wise gardener 
knew better. 

He kept his eye on them and as soon as he saw 
the ambitious little things were putting out more 
branches than their roots would warrant, or thata 
branch was starting that would injure the shape of 
the grown up trees, out came his sharp knife to lop 
off the superfluous branches, that all the sap might 
go to feed the branches which he wished tosave. He 
had not only used his knife upon his precious seed- 
lings, but he had tiedthem up. I have no doubt that 
they felt perfectly able to hold themselves up, and 
thought the gardener ridiculous for treating them 
that wav; but he didn’t even ask them what they 
thought about it but fastened each one securely tos 
stout rod, for he knew that strong winds would be too 
much for tender seedlings, and that if he helped them 
that much they could give all their strength to their 
work of growing. 

I am obliged to say that the seedlings did not all 
turn out well. There weresome that from the instant 
their heads were above the ground felt perfectly able 





1An Essay read by Elizabeth Powell Bond at the First-Day 
School Children’s Meeting, Philadelphia, 5th month 8th. 
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to take care of themselves. So when the gardener put 
them into their first ‘ittle pot they were very much 
disturbed at being moved, and sulked so that half of 
their rootlets withered away. But the patient gar- 
dener coaxed them along, and when they too sent out 
a useless bud he took his knife to them just as he had 
tothe rest. The cutting and the tying up, however, 
they just rebelled against ; and finally the gardener 
turned his back upon them, and let them take care of 
themselves, and a feeble, unshapely set of trees they 
were, never worthy of a place in the orchard that was 
the gardener’s pride and delight. 

The behavior of these seedlings was not pecu- 
liar to apple-seedlings. I suppose pear-seedlings and 
grape-seedlings would behave in precisely the same 
way ; and the most precious seedlings in all the 
world, seedling men and women like those before me, 


sometimes make the very same mistakes of the apple- * 


seedlings that turned outso poorly. They sometimes 
feel themselves wise enough and strong enough to 
mark out their own way of growth; and if the hu- 
man gardener—the parent or teacher—sees that re- 
straint is needed at this point, or pruning at that 
point to make the growth fine and symmetrical, and 
does the cutting or tying up that is needed, the un- 
happy little seedling resists and disobeys until he be- 
comes dwarfed and crooked. Think what a fair“ gar- 
den of the Lord” this earth might be, if all its little 
children—its seedling men and women, could grow 
to manhood and womanhood under training like 
the wise gardener’s; if they could learn early that 
obedience is the first requirement of the human soul. 
At first, it is obedience to our parents or guardians 
who direct our daily life and its physical growth, 
what our food and our clothing shall be; what our 
hands shall do and what lessons shall occupy our 
minds; what play-time we may indulge in and who 
our companions, shall be. The children who learn 
this first obedience grow in loveliness from day to 
day; and they grow in strength too, making ready 
for the second obedience required at their hands when 
they cease to be children, and required always after—a 
requirement that shares the immortal life of the soul. 
This second, this unending obedience is rendered to the 
law of our Heavenly Father as revealed in our own 
souls. This law holds us to truthfulness, to honor, 
to purity, to faithfulness, to unselfishness—a law 
whose grasp is of iron firmness, but obedience to 
which brings strength, and spiritual beauty, and 
finally peace. 

The thought that I would leave with these dear 
young people, then, to germinate and fructify in their 
spiritual life—is the blessedness of obedience, first to 
the outward law of father and mother administered 
as the wise gardener cares for his seedlings ; and sec- 
ond to the law of our Heavenly Father, written on 
our hearts and guiding us toward infinite perfection 
and infinite joy and peace. 


Thou needst not ask the angels where 
His habitations be ; 

Keep thou thy spirit clean and fair 
And He shall dwell with thee. 


—ALICE CARY. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE. III—GENOA TO 
NAPLES. 

CasTELLAMARE, Second month, 1887. 

GENOA, from the number and grandeur of its palaces 
long ago was called “ Genoa la supurba,” Genoa the 
proud. The Italian word “ palazzo,” however, is not 
the equivalent of our word “palace.” Any large 
dwelling-house, built in a certain fashion, is a palazzo. 
It is, however, true that a vast majority of the ordin- 
ary dwellings in Genoa would be palaces in outward 
appearance in oureyes. In almost all continental 
cities every dwelling, except a few occupied by the 
nobility, accommodates many families, and for this 
purpose is divided into as many apartments as there 
are floors; and often each floor is subdivided into sev- 
eral apartments, each with at least the necessary ac- 
commodations for house-keeping. Washington Irv- 
ving said “a Parisian house is a street set on end,” 
and such is the ordinary Italian house. These houses 
in Genoa are of more than ordinary dimensions and 
superior architecture, because of the great wealth 
which flowed into that city during its long term 
of commercial preéminence, and partly, perhaps, be- 
cause of the cramped limits within which building 
was confined by the mountain spurs which hem itin 
on three sides, while the sea occupies the fourth. 
Being unable to extend horizontally it dould only 
grow upwards. For the same reason the streets are 
very narrow; and magnificient houses of sixty or 
more feet front, and seven or eight stories in height, 
often stand on narrow alleys not more than twelve 
feet wide—but on looking through the arched gate- 
way you may see a court-yard adorned with fountain 
and statuary, plants and flowers, around which the 
building is constructed. It is only in the older parts 
of the city that these very narrow and also extremely 
crooked streets are found. In the newer portion ef- 
forts are made to widen and straighten the streets, 
but the difficulties are great. There are within the 
city limits but a few acres of level ground, and that, 
of course, was first occupied and now contains the 
oldest houses. The rest of the space is occupied by 
mountain spurs or short ridges, some of which rise to 
the height of fifteen hundred feet within the city 
walls. To run straight streets and at the same time 
preserve any kind of practicable grade on such a ter- 
ritory is impossible, and, accordingly, the new 
streets are a compromise between crookedness and 
steepness ; but one result is that a drive or walk 
around the city affords a great variety of beautiful 
prospects. Genoa is still a port of great commerce, 
and necessarily of considerable wealth; but the 
wealthiest class is probably the nobility who are 
great landed proprietors. One of them a few years 
ago gave the city for the improvement of its harbor 
a sum equivalent to four million dollars of our money. 

During the few days we spent in Genoa a strong 
wind prevailed—a tramontana, as they call it—a north 
wind coming over the Alps, and, of course, bitterly 
cold ; but having lost all its moisture on those heights, 
it came to us dry and drove every cloud from the sky, 
or rather, perhaps, absorbed them. In the face of this 
wind it was with some misgivings that I adhered to 
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my design of making the rest of the journey to Naples 
by sea; and, accordingly, accompanied by a kind of 
courier from the hotel, I drove one dark night about 
eight o’clock to the pier to take a steamer which was 
to sail an hour later. On reaching the pier I found 
that the steamer was somewhere out in the harbor, 
and we were to reach her in a shore boat which my 
conductor speedily summoned, and which was man- 
aged by a single man who looked to me suspiciously 
old and feeble. I confess my heart sank as my wife 
and children took their places in the boat, and we put 
out into the blackness, driven by a fierce and cutting 
wind, and threading our way under the bows and 
across the hawsers of the many vessels that crowded 
the harbor. Ofcourse the skill of our boatman was 
equal to the emergency ; but I cannot help thinking 
how easily a boat might be upset by running upon a 
sunken hawser, driven by the wind or impelled by a 
boatman failing to perceive the danger. Fortunately 
these men row standing up and looking forward. 

On reaching the ship we found that we were the 
only passengers, and that as very few use the ships in 
winter there were no preparations for warming the 
cabin. We therefore had nothing for it but to get to 
bed, which we did with all speed, fully expecting to 
wake next morning at Leghorn. The cold, however, 
did not suffer us to sleep so soundly as not to know 
that the ship did not quit her anchorage that night ; 
in fact the wind continued so high that it was not 
safe to put to sea in the dark, and it was seven o’clock 


in the morning of next day before the ship got under 


way. And now began our compensations. The ves- 
sel was to sail at night, reach Leghorn early in the 
morning, load there during the day, sail again towards 
night, and reach Naples on the evening of the follow- 
ing day. According to this arrangement we would 
have been at sea during our waking hours only fora 
few hours in the early morning and late afternoon, 
except during the last day when we would have 
passed the islands and the most interesting portion of 
the route. The detention at Genoa reversed the pro- 
gram. We sailed to Leghorn by day, lay there load- 
ing the following night ; sailed again in the morning, 
and reached Naples twenty-four hours later. 

The voyage was one of singular beauty. The tra- 
montana, after clearing the sky of clouds, had fallen; 
the sea was perfectly smooth ; the snow-clad peaks of 
the maritime Alps looked out over the lower coast- 
range; behind us the mountains of Corsica rose far 
above the horizon, and in front the Apennines in 
shadow during the forenoon, took on the pearly hue 
which distant snow-peaks assume when turned from 
a bright sun. The islands of Gorgona, Elba, Giglio, 
and many others which lay below the snow-line, rose 
from the waves and sank again as we proceeded, dis- 
playing the deep blue haze, and at evening the pur- 
ple tints so characteristic of that region but not pe- 
culiar to it, nor finer than I have seen in our own At- 
lantic states. We sailed close to Elba, and we looked 
with great interest at once’ (for Corsica was still in 
view) upon the two islandsso connected with the fate 
of that great genius which, if its powers bad been di- 
rected to the pursuits of peace, would have achieved 
for Napoleon Bonaparte a higher place among the 
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benefactors of his race than he attained among the 
destroyers of mankind. Sardinia was still visible ip 
the distant west, but all other islands were out of view 
when we passed the latitude of Rome, towards fiye 
o’clock in the evening. It was suggested that we 
might possibly see the dome of St. Peter’s if we would 
keep watch, and without proper consideration [I 
scouted the proposition. But the dome is above the 
horizon of the coast, and with a clear western sun at 
our backs shining full upon it, we might possibly 
have caught sight of it. When we woke the next 
morning we were entering the bay of Naples and be. 
fore us lay a scene familiar to all who read illustrated 
magazines. There, directly in front, stood Vesuvius 
with his plume of white smoke ; there were the thou- 
sands of white houses that cluster around hig 


-feet and contain the densest population of the world, 


On the right and left of the entrance were the senti- 
nel islands of Capri and Ischia, and on the left was 
beautiful Naples founded nearly thirty centuries ago 
by the pleasure-loving Greeks, and from that day to 
this the prey of every invader; Ascans, Romans, Goths, 
Byzantines, Normans, Germans, and Spaniards, have 
in succession seized it and enjoyed its beauties. All 
have succumbed to its enervating influences, and the 
hardy races who in turn have conquered it, have 
never produced a progeny who could defend it. 
Joun D. McPueErsoy, 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN LIFE. 

[Prof. Herman V. Hilprecht, a distinguished authority 
in ancient history, has recently been lecturing at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in the German language, on 
“Egyptian Culture and History.” The following is asynop- 
sis of one of the lectures.—Eps.] 

LIFE in the great empires of old, in spite of many 

differences, had many features in common with the 

life of to-day. The principles of love, piety, and - 
morals rule in the family ; and reason, law, and power 

held a firm position in the State. The family and the 

State supplemented each other, and a true under- 

standing of the condition of life in the empire of the 

Pharoahs can only be obtained by a consideration of 
these two phases. 

The comparatively high civilization of the Egypt- 
ians, their populous cities, their gigantic temples, 
have always aroused general interest. Although we 
do not look upon Egypt as Goethe did in the poetic 
light of holy dawn, but rather in the unsparing gloom 
of historical criticism, yet our interest in that history 
has not lessened, but rather increased. 

The basis of Egyptian civilization was agriculture; 
but the centres of business and professional life were 
in the cities, situated on both sides of the Nile. The 
temples and tombs were built as if to last forever, 
while the houses were light and perishable structures 
made of clay from the river. A complete residence 
of the 18th or 19th dynasty (about the time of Moses), 
presented somewhat the following appearance : 

A high wall separated the building with its court 
from the street. An ante-chamber for the door-keeper 
formed the entrance to the house proper, while a com- 
modious and handsome dining-room was the chief 
apartment. On the right side of a small court, behind 











the dining-room, were the bed-chambers of the owner, 
and onthe left side were thestore-rooms and servants’ 
quarters. Further away was the women’s apartment 
and the flower garden. The love of flowers was an 
important characteristic of Egyptian life. For a peo- 
ple that adorned tieir dwellings with flowers must 
have made more of the home life than was usual in 
the East. The family life, indeed, was at a high stan- 
dard. The wife, who, in the inscriptions on the tombs, 
is praised as the “ palm of love before her husband,” 
was looked on as worthy to be the companion of man, 
and was highly honored. Monogamy was the ruk. 
The possession of a harem was generally confined to 
the higher classes, who were influenced often by po- 
litical reasons to take several wives. The children 
were instructed chiefly in reading and writing the 
difficult hierogly phics, and in the principles of mathe- 
matics, astronomy, and theology. Slaves, negroes, and 
pretty Syrian female servants are often depicted on 
the monuments. They were usually treated well. 
The national dish of the Egyptians was the goose. 
Thirty kinds of bread were known. The common 
drink was a beer somewhat similar to our own, and in 
many cases its use was carried to great excess. So 
long as habits of intemperance were confined to cer- 
tain vlasses they remained without influence on the 
State. But when we see painted upon the walls of 
the tombs pictures of half-intoxicated ladies, we find 
strong signs of. the demoralization and inner rotten- 
ness of the whole people. Before the decline of the 
State we find a well-ordered civil service, with the king 
at the head, and a strong religion bearing sway over 
all. All the subjects of the king or emperor had their 
rights and duties in the State. The laws were very 
strict but just. Their system of penalty for crime was 
based on the principle that the member of the body 
thatdid a wrong should be made to suffer punishment. 
But in later times the native strength of the peo- 
ple was crippled beneath the load of taxes; and re- 
ligion, instead of building up and enlivening, drains 
the resources of the king. The national spirit died 
out. Immorality sapped the foundations of the fam- 
ily. The proud lettering of the royal inscriptions is 
gloomily contrasted by the oft-repeated inscription : 
“The people are hungering and have no bread.” 





SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 21. 


° FIFTH MONTH 22, 1887. 
THE PASSOVER. 
Topic: MEMORIAL. 


GOLDEN TEXT :—‘‘ Stir up your sincere mind by putting 
you in remembrance. 


Read Exodus 12: 1-14, Revised Version. 
TIME.—About a year and a half after the date of the 
last lesson. 

Place.—Zoan in Egypt. 
EXPLANATIONS. 

Moses, in obedience to the Divine call, left the 
herds and flocks of his father-in-law, and, taking his 
wife and children, started from Midian for Egypt to 
enter upon the work of liberating the Hebrew people 
from the slavery of their oppressors. 

On reaching the land of Goshen he called together 
the elders, or heads of the tribes and families, and 
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laid before them the work to which he had been di- 
vinely appointed. 









hope of deliverance, and “ they bowed their headsand 
worshipped.” 
cital of the interview of Moses and Aaron (his 
brother) with the king of Egypt, and of the refusal of 
the king to let the people go. Then came the fearful 
plagues that afflicted the land. Such plagues were 
known to the people, but never before in such quick 
succession or with such severity. The whole valley 
of the Nile was made a scene of desolation. Only the 
higher levels of Goshen were free from the devasta- 
tions of the plagues. And still the king refused to 
break the yoke of bondage. At last the plague of pes- 
tilence came, carrying off the children of the Egyyt- 
ians until there was not a house in which there was 
not one dead, from the palace of the king to the dun- 
geon of the captive. 
home of the Israelites, escaped the pestilence. It is 
the memorial service established to keep in perpetual 
remembrance this signal preservation that forms the 
subject of our lesson. 
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The hearts of the people were made glad with the 


The intervening chapters give a re- 


Only the land of Goshen, the 


From the teaching of this lesson we learn: 

1. That it is right and proper to acknowledge the 
favors we have receited from our Heavenly Father - 
who leads his people by ways they know not of, out 
of sorrow and affliction, and gives them evidences of 
his continued protection. 

2. That it isa Christian duty we owe one to an- 
other, to call t» remembrance the occasion in which 
we have been signally favored, that our gratitude may 
ascend as a memorial before God. 


THOUGHTS OF GOD. 


WHAT art thou, then, my God? What but the 
Lord God! Most highest, most good, most potent, 
most omnipotent ; most merciful, yet most just ; most 
hidden, yet most present; most beautiful, yet most 
strong; stable, yet incomprehensible; unchangeable, 
yet all-changing; never new, never old; ever work- 
ing, ever at rest; still gathering, yet nothing lacking: 
supporting, filling, and overspreading ; creating, nour- 
ishing, and maturing; seeking, yet having all things. 
Thou lovest without passion; art jealous without 
anxiety ; repentest, yet grievest not; art angry. yet 
serene ; changest thy works, thy purpose unchanged ; 
receivest again what thou findest, yet didst never 
lose; never in need, yet rejoicing in gains; never 
covetous, yet exacting usury. Thou receivest over 
and above, that thou mayst owe; and who hath 
aught that is not thine? Thou payest debts, owing 
nothing; remittest debts, losing nothing. And what 
have I now said, my God, my life, my holy joy, or 
what saith any man, when he speaks of thee? Yet 
woe to him that speaketh not, since muteare even the 
most eloquent.— Augustine. 





Tue character-builder in our civilization is home, 
Where you get a wise father and a wise mother, you 
will get noble children and noble citizens in spite of 
all other hindrances.—E. P. PowE Lt. 








“ InsteaD of sitting down — to mourn over dead 
hopes, apply yourselves vigorously to the nearest duty.” 
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THE “ MORE EXCELLENT WAY.” 

TO secure and make his own whatever he sets his 
affections upon is the desire of every one who has a 
purpose in life. It was to this universal craving that 
the Apostle Paul appealed when he said: “Set your 
affections [or, as it is rendered in the New Version, 
your mind] on the things that are above, and not on 
the things that are upon the earth” and the Master 
before, had declared, “ Where your treasure is there 
will your heart be also.” 

In his travail of spirit for the little company of 
believers gathered in the wealthy and cultured city 
of Corinth, Paul saw the danger#@to which they were 
exposed through vain philosophy and the sensuous 
displays which the abundance of riches and leisure 
made possible ; and his exhortations and entreaties 
are models of clear, incisive, yet tender pastoral effort 
for the preservation of the Church and its growth in 
all the essentials of a true Christian life. 

He had shown them that they were all members 
of the one body, “whether Jews or Greeks, whether 
bond or free,” and that each had a place to fill and 
a duty to perform. The members with great gifts or 
holding exalted positions could not say to the “less 
honorable,” we have no need of you; and he recom- 
mends to all that they “desire earnestly the greater 
gifts,’ — those qualifications that will give larger 
power in the work of the ministry,—in the knowl- 
edge of the truth, and in the faith that saves. All 
these he recognizes as essential to the progress of the 
gospel, and an intelligent presentation of its doctrines 
before men. These believers had been shown how 
entirely worldly ambitions and covetous desires are 
opposed to the law of the spirit, and whether as 
lowly members of the church, or as prophets, teach- 
ers and leaders, the same watchful care over them- 
selves individually, and over one another as brethren 
and sisters, must be maintained, by exhortation, by 
entreaty, and above all by example. And this is 
enjoined because of the spiritual relation that exists, 

binding all into a common brotherhood of joy and 
rejoicing, and of sorrow, persecution and suffering. 
After all has been stated and re-stated, affirmed 
and re-affirmed, concerning this relationship, the 
Apostle rises to a contemplation of that which is 
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more than all that he has before enumerated, the 
one lasting bond of unity,—which no condition of 
abundance or of want can sever, no sorrow can 
destroy, no prosperity can weaken,—“ the more ex- 
cellent way,” that must abide and continue. When 
prophecy shall have ceased, when the gift of tongues 
is silenced, when knowledge shall be done away 
love will rise triumphant,—love that suffereth long 
and is kind, that envieth not, that is not puffed up, 
that vaunteth not itself; and this is the “ more ex- 
cellent way ” in which we may walk and not stumble, 
the way that leads out of all that can harm or dis. 
turb the peace of the church, because it gives no 
place to envy or covetousness but each considers the 
welfare of a brother of equal importance with that of 
his own. 

The church is yet a long way off from this happy 
goal, but there is progress, though very slow, and the 
way, though excellent, isstrewn with difficulties and 
temptations. These confronted the Master, pure and 
unselfish as was his life. The appetites and the ambi- 
tions of the worldly nature met him at the threshold 
of his public career—how hard the combat may be 
judged from the ministry of angels sent to strengthen 
and succor him in the hour of his greatest peril. 

“ God is love; and he that abideth in love abideth 
in God, and God abideth in him,” wrote the beloved 
disciple, and this is the highest condition to which 
the soul can attain. Doing the will of God is but do- 
ing our duty ; the necessities of our human existence 
make any lower standard of action incompatible with 
the best interests of life, and we say in the language of 
scripture, such are but unprofitable servants, having 
done only what we ought to have done. It is the 
higher level of love that lifts the soul out of itself and 
brings it into the atmosphere of the divine. Do we 
want to be one with God? The way is open to every 
one that is willing to submit to the terms, and the joy 
and peace that come to the soul through acceptance 
are more than all else that this life may possess. 


DEATHS. . 


JARRETT.—On Fifth month 4th, 1887, Rebecca Jarrett, 
of Horseham, Pa. 

KENYON.—At her home in Schaghticoke, New York, 
on First day, Fourth month 10th, 1887. Hannah Kenyon, 
in her 92d year; an esteemed friend of Easton Monthly 
Meeting. Although having lived tosuch an advanced age, 
her mental faculties remained unimpaired, and it truly 
may be said of her, “ Well done good and faithful servant 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

LEVICK.—At Littleton, Colorado, Fifth month 4th, 
1887, William Ebenezer Levick, of Philadelphia, son of 
Susanna M. and the late Samuel J. Levick, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

REID.—At her residence in West Chester, Pa., on Fifth 
month 4th, 1887, Rebecca L. Reid, widow of the late Wm. 
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Reid. A member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

TOWNSEND.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Wil- 
liam P. Troth, in West Philadelphia, Fifth month 5th, 1887, 
Samuel Townsend, in his 87th year, a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

WOOD.—In West Philadelphia, Fifth month 2d, 1887. 
Alice E., wife of Samuel A Wood, aged 36 years, a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. One 
who gave promise of increasing usefulness. 





2 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 

THE 14th annual meeting of the stockholders of 

Friends’ Book Association of Philadelphia was held 

at Race street Meeting-House on the evening of the 

9th inst. Henry Bentley occupied the chair, and §. 

Raymond Roberts acted as secretary. 

The following report of the Board of Directors was 
presented and approved : 
14th ANNUAL REpoRT OF THE Boarp oF DIREcTORS OF 

FrieNDs’ Book ASssociIATION OF PHILADELPHIA, TO 

THE STOCKHOLDERS. 

The business of the Association has made steady 
progress during the year that has just closed. The 
advantages of the change of location, and the reduc- 
tion of expenses resulting therefrom, will be shown 
in the report of the Superintendent, John Comly, for 
the fiscal year ending Fourth month Ist, 1887. 

The usefulness of the store as a centre for all our 
denominational interests is increasingly apparent : 
especially may this be said of alischool work, whether 
secular or religious, including the furnishing of Kin- 
dergarten supplies, to which careful attention is paid. 
The need of better accommodations for the business 
of the General Conference of First-day schools (an 
organization formed of all the associations and First- 
day schools of our body of Friends), made it neces- 
sary to provide a special department for this work. 
A room on 15th street opening into the store was ob- 
tained at a small additional cost in rent, and a com- 
mittee of three appointed from the Board of Direc- 
tors, to have supervision thereof. The work in this 
direction is an important factor in widening the use- 
fulness of the Association and creating a Society in- 
terest its prosperity. 

It is believed by many friends of this cause that 
the interest might be still more increased if the 
Board of Directors included some Friends outside 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The 
attention of the stockholders is directed to this sug- 
gestion. The membership of our Society is too small 
to allow of sectional interests in the prosecution of 
denominational work. As Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion is already established, and has a place in the 
Society, it is confidently believed its interests are 
the interests of the whole, and its benefits, whatever 
they may be, should reach out to the remotest limits 
of the Society. 

Since our last annual meeting we have lost by 
death one of the most faithful and useful members 
of the Board, Dillwyn Parrish. He was one of the 
original corporators, and held the office of Vice- 
President from the second year of the Association to 
the time of his decease. 





Owing to the offer of a number of shares of the 
stock to the Board it was found necessary to appoint 
Trustees to receive and hold or dispose of the same 
for the benefit of the Association. This has placed a 
number of shares owned by Friends since deceased 
in the hands of the Board, which are offered for sale 
at the original valuation to Friends who wish to 
further the interests of the Book Association. 

At the suggestion of an English Friend interested 
in our publications a correspondence was opened 
with the publishing house of Samuel Harris & Co., of 
London, in reference to the sale of our works. Way 
has not yet opened but we have the assurance from 
S. Harris & Co. that they will keep the list of our 
publications, and take pleasure in dealing with us if 
opportunity offers. 

The Superintendent’s report, giving a statement 
of the results of last year’s business, shows a net 
profit of 1,157.69. 

On behalf of the Board, 

Henry Bent ey, President. 
Louisa J. Roperrts, Secretary. 

The following were elected Directors to serve the 
ensuing year: 

Henry Bentley, Clement M. Biddle, Amos Hill- 
born, Lavinia P. Yeatman, Samuel E. Griscom, Wm. 
P. Sharpless, M. Fisher Longstreth, Louisa J. Roberts, 
Lydia H. Hall, Robert M. Janney, Samuel B. Chap- 
man, Sumuel Marshall. 


COLORED SCHOOL WORK OF ORTHODOX 
FRIENDS. 


THE Colvred School work of the Orthodox Friends 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is done through an 
organization called ‘“ Friends’ Freedmen’s Associa- 
tion.” The annual meeting was held on the 18th ult, 
Of this the Friends’ Review says: 

It isto be regretted that the interest of Friends 
generally in this work has apparently declined. 
Many of the original members of the Association 
have passed away, others are unable to attend the 
meetings, and the younger generation find other 
claims, perhaps more pressing in their view. The 
Association still sees a need for aid in the education 
of the Freedmen, and perseveresin its work. Wm. 
H. Haines, Secretary, read a statement of the opera- 
tions of the Executive Committee during the past 
year. Their principal work has been assisting the 
schools at Christiansburg, Va., Salem, Goldsboro’, and 
Rutherfordton, N.C. At Christiansburg they provide 
most of the funds for carrying on the school, the 
county and state paying about one-fourth. The 
school has had an enrollment of 169 and an average 
attendance of 135; taught by three white female 
teachers from the North. AtSalem, the enrollment 
was 132, average attendance, 100. This school, in a 
Moravian neighborhood, is favored with more of the 
moral support of the white population than the 
others. Two female teachers from the North jhave 
had charge. The public funds paid about two-thirds 
of the expenses. The Association gave $100 last 
year toward enlarging the school-house, a needed 
and much appreciated improvement. The winter has 
been long and hard. The people in such seasons 
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leave school early to go to work, consequently all the 
schools will close with this month. At Rutherford- 
ton a small appropriation enabled the school to be 
held six months, instead of two, which would have 
been its duration without this aid; attendance about 
thirty-five; teacher, a colored man of that-place. At 
Goldsboro’, where they have nearly five hundred en- 
rolled, the Association has assisted only by giving 
the services of one teacher. The Principal of the 
school, a zealous colored man, earnestly asks for aid in 
building it up, but the condition of the work has not 
permitted further help. In most of the Southern 
States, the public appropriations for colored schools 
are sufficient only for from two to four months; and 
the committee has used its means in piecing out these 
appropriations to make longer terms, at the same time 
seeing that suitable teachers are engaged. 

The Board appeal earnestly to Friends for larger 
contributions. They say: “ It seems to many of us 
that there ought to be felt an individual responsibility 
by every one to do something for this down-trod- 
den race who have endured so much at the hands of 
the American people in past generations.” To make 
their work most useful, they should be able to em- 
ploy a competent Superintendent who would spend 
his time in the South, selecting points where aid 
would do the most good, and investigating applica- 
tions for aid, and superintending the schools. 

The Treasurer reported receipts, $2,276.13, pay- 
ments, $1,877.31, and that at least $300 more will be 
needed to pay balance of expenses for the closing 
school year. Charles Rhoads gave an interesting ac- 
count of his observations ona visit last autumn to 
the district covered by the operations of the Associa- 
tion. The improvement evident in the condition 
and character of the freedmen in some places was 
encouraging. 


INDIANS ON THE NEW YORK RESER- 
VATIONS. 
THE Randolph (N. Y.) Register in an editorial on “The 
Indian Problem ” after stating the provisions of the 
Severalty Bill, says: 
This legislation is in the line with the ideas of the 


distinctive friends of the Indians. Probably no na- 
tion of Indians have enjoyed so fully the benefits of 
tribal isolation, legal enactment protecting them from 
white intrusion, Indian Schools, and Indian govern- 
ments, as the Senecas, living on the Tonawanda, Cat- 
taraugus, and Allegany reservations; and if such In- 
dian policy is a wise one they should be the best fit- 
ted for holding lands in severalty. Yet for some mys- 
terious cause the reservations of the Seneca nation of 
New York Indians in New York are expressly ex- 
cepted from the provisions of this act. Then it must 
be the Indian system of this State is a mistake (of 
which there is no doubt in our mind). The Quaker 
school in South Valley has for over one hundred years 
taught Indian children by books and example; but 
located so near the homes of their pupils that little, if 
any permanent good has been accomplished. The 
State of New York has for the past fifty years main- 
tained on the reservations schools sufficient to provide 
for the education of every Indian child ; but with all 
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of that, these people are less fitted for individual own. 
ership of their land than the blanketed Indian of the 
western plains. How much longer is it necessary to 
pursue this mistaken course ? 

In sharp contrast with this system is that adopted 
by the United States for those on the plains. The 
idea with them is to bring those to be educated into 
the closest contact with the best form of white civilj- 
zation. They are taken to Eastern States and taught 
in schools and not allowed to mingle with their peo- 
ple until the end of a four years’ course. At the Car- 
lisle institute in Pennsylvania over 500 are being so 
taught ; at Hampton, Va., 150; in Philadelphia, 200, 
These are manual labor schools where they are taught 
farming and the trades. A part of the course of each 
is spent as a laborer or house help among the farmers. 
in the state, who are more than willing to employ al} 
the students these institutions can furnish them; and 
in this way thoroughly prepared to earn their own 
living among whites, it is made their ambition to take 
care of themselves. Labor is made honorable. At. 
these schools they are not permitted to converse even 
among themselves in Indian. Children from all the 
different tribes are so commingled as to destroy clan- 
ishness. As a result the Indians of the plains are 
better fitted to take care of themselves than the pam- 
pered, protected Indians of the State of New York, 
after over one hundred years’ trial of the present sys- 
tem. It is full time for a change; break up the tribal 
system; bring the Indians in contact with the 
whites ; give them the benefit of our laws ; treat them 
as responsible, intelligent men. With such treatment. 
it will not be long before they will be prepared to own 
their own land and take care of it too, and to be made 
citizens. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

—A friend, writing from Chicago, says: “We 
have had our aged friend, Elihu Durfee with us in 
our little meeting for several First-days, recently. 
He has failed physically, but his spirit is still alive, 
and even more assured, if possible, than ever of 
certain broad truths of which he has had such clear 
conception. He was able to stand and speak to us 
for almost a half hour at a time, though his voice 
grew weak and indistinct toward the close. The 
burden of his message was that ‘ religion was coeval 
with the race of men.’ I wish I could report his 
strong emphatic expression and his original and 
forcible language as he endeavored to convey to us 
the eternal truths of the one religion. ‘How much 
we have lost that I wish might have been preserved! 
Are we derelict in neglecting to have our good ser- 
mons put into permanent form? In these days of 
short-hand writing it seems as if there was little ex- 
cuse. I hope your Yearly Meeting will have good 
reporters who will understand how to preserve, not 
every thing, but things of real value.” 


THERE ever was, and is, a most sweet concord and 
harmony between the teachings of the Spirit and the 
testimony of the Holy Scriptures; and there is 
no inconsistency or contradiction between them.— 
RIcHARD CLARIDGE. 
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BARTIMEUS. 


By Rosert J. BURDETTE, 





“‘ And Jesus answered and said unto him, What wilt thou that 
Ishould do untothee? The blind man said unto him, Lord, that 
I might receive my sight.” 

I WOULD receive my sight; my clouded eyes 

Miss the glad radiance of the morning sun, 
The changing tints that glorify the skies 

With roseate splendors when the day is done ; 
The shadows soft and gray, the pearly light 

Of Summer twilight deep’ning into night. 


I can not see to keep the narrow way, 

And so I blindly wander here and there, 
Groping amidst the tombs, or helpless stray 

Through pathless, tangled deserts, bleak and bare; 
Weeping, I seek the way I can not find— 

Open my eyes, dear Lord, for I am blind. 


And oft I laugh with some light, thoughtless jest, 

Nor see how anguish line some face most dear, 
And write my mirth, a mocking palimpsest— 

On blotted scrolls of human pain and fear ; 
And never see the heartache interlined— 

Pity, oh Son of David! Lam blind. 


I do not see the pain my light words give, 
The quivering, shrinking heart I can not see; 
So, light of thought, midst hidden griefs I live, 
And mock the cypressed tombs with sightless glee ; 
Open mine eyes, light, blessed ways to find— 
Jesus, have mercy on me—I am blind. 


My useless eyes are reservoirs of tears, 
Doomed for their blind mistakes to overflow ; 
To weep for thoughtless ways of wandering years 
Because I could not see—I did not know, 
These sightless eyes—than angriest glance less kind— 
Light of the World, have pity ! I am blind. 
— Brooklyn Eagle. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
CONSOLATION OF NATURE. 


LET every human soul, 
Weighed down with care, 

Seek Nature’s soothing breast,— 
Find comfort there. 


The sweet songs of her birds, 
The sun’s caress, 

The calm blue sky o’er head, 
Console and bless. 


The friendless they assure 
A friend above, 
Who every sorrow knows, 
And cures with love. 
* * * * Bd * * 
Nature, sweet friend of man, 
Thy blessing give 
To all who need thy care 
While here they live. 


SONG OF THE APPLE BLOOM. 


Beautiful billows of blossoms, 
Rolling o’er orchard trees, 

Pink and white foam of the blossoms, 
Floating away on the breeze! 

Would I were fair apple blossoms, 
Sung to and loved by the bees! 


Would that my life might be sweeter, 
Fairer, and rosy like these ! 

Would I might rest here forever, 
Bathed in these apple-bloom seas ! 
Here ’mid the wealth of the orchard, 
In silence save sound of the bees. 


Billows of beautiful blossoms, 
Sweeping o’er orchard trees, 

Pink and white foam of the blossoms, 
Blowing away on the breeze! 

Would I were sweet apple blossoms, 
Sung to and loved by the bees! 

—LauRA M. MARQUAND, in Overland Monthly. 





TOTAL ABSTINENCE: ADDRESS OF CANON 
WILBERFORCE. 

ON Fifth-day evening of last week Canon Basil Wil- 
berforce, of Winchester Cathedral, England, delivered 
a notable address on total abstinence, in the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia. He explained that his ad- 
dress was given at the special request of those work- 
ing in this cause in this city. The great building was 
well filled with an earnest and sympathetic audience, 
—not, as a rule, of the class most in need of the elo- 
quent speaker’s fervent appeal, though every one pres- 
ent might be touched by the pleading of Wilberforce 
to every one to follow the Christ in seeking and sav- 
ing the lost, and in upholding the holy and helpful 
work of total abstinence. 

The Canon is said to resemble in person and in 
character his historic grandfather, William Wilber- 
force, the renowned champion of the anti-slavery 
cause in England, a generation or two ago. He speaks 
rapidly and earnestly and with deep feeling, is full of 
suggestive anecdote, and is most tenderly persuasive 
and convincing in argument to those who have settled 
down to a temporizing policy of which he pointed out 
the error. Many clerymen of his own as well as of 
other persuasions were present, and it is to be hoped 
that these if not already convinced will be shown con- 
clusively that they as teachers of the religion of Christ 
Jesus must be quickened into becoming what this 
noble Englishman now is,—advocates of the safe and 
simple policy of total abstinence. 

A report of the address says : 

“Canon Wilberforce is a rapid speaker, makes use 
of many illustrations and frequently gives a bit of 
humor. He remarked that what he said was more in 
the line of a gospel sermon than a temperance ad- 
dress. In his hand was a Bible in which he occa- 
sionally read a verse or two. He told why he is a 
total abstainer and why hé wears on his coat the blue 
ribbon which he got from an American friend. He 
pictured miseries caused by strong drink. He said 
that every person listening to him ought to become 
actively interested in saving the weak and erring. 
The Saviour desired this. France has undertaken 
the experiment of living without God, and last year 
there were in that country 7,952 suicides from chagrin, 
misery, and despair. 

“ Drink, he said, is sapping the national prosperity 
of England, but, thank God, there are 4,000,000 total 
abstainers there now. The pauper class and the police 
are costing England a sum that would pay the inter- 
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est on the national debt and more than pay for the 
maintenance of the army and navy. America’s 
problems are not as great as England’s because the 
treasury of England depends so largely upon the 
revenue from theliquor traffic. What America thinks 
to-day in temperance, England will think to-morrow, 
The speaker trusted that the great national charac- 
teristics of America would be poured into the tem- 
perance work. 

“The temperance movement in England, said the 
Canon, is marked by the blue ribbon which is worn 
at the Queen’s table by one of the highest ladies in 
the land. The temperance movement owes a great 
deal to American women. The Canon thanked God 
that the wife of the President of the United States 
isa noble-hearted woman who is a total abstainer, 
and who does all she can for the cause of total abstin- 
ence. He said there is not an insurance company in 
Europe that would not insure a total abstainer at a 
lower rate than that required from even a moderate 
drinker. 

“The Canon remarked that, in England, it is no 
longer fashionable for women to pour out or drink 
wine. He urged his hearers to make the pledge of 
total abstinence. After the address a considerable 
number of persons took the pledge from the Canon 
in the green-room, he saying the words and they all 
repeating them together.” 


A RIDE ON THE FINEST MOUNTAIN RCAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE highway from Vladi-Kavkas through the Cau- 
casus was built by the Czar in 1859, and it is said to 
be the finest mountain road in the world. It is so 
wide that two post-wagons, drawn by four horses 
abreast, can pass at full speed at any place, by night 
or day. The macadam road-bed is graded like a rail- 
way, and its surface is as hard as the boulevards of 
Paris. It was by this celebrated military thorough- 
fare that we entered the Dariel Pass. The horses 
dashed around a bend in the road, and suddenly 
stopped before a post-station. These government 
houses, which are well constructed of cut stone, with 
sheet-iron roofs painted green, have been built from 
eight to fifteen miles apart along the entire route 
through the Caucasus. Horses, wagons, and drivers 
are changed at every station, unless the traveler is 
fortunate enough to own his vehicle; then only a 
change of horses and driver is necessary. The toll 
for transportation is one and a half cents a verst—a 
distance of about two-thirds of a mile. Each pas- 
senger is supposed to have @ permit, or way-bill, from 
the government, which he must show in addition to 
his regular passport. This imperial order for horses 
is supposed to enable one to travel with little delay; 
but the post-masters along the route always make it 


@ point to compel one to wait as long as possible, and | 


unless liberal fees are given, one may be detained two 
or three days at a station. We had traveled but ten 
miles, yet the character of the springless vehicle was 
such, that we felt as if we had been pounded by 
machinery. An officer of the government who was 
traveling with us ordered fresh horses harnessed at 








once, and in a few moments their steel shoes were 
ringing on the road. 

The scenery grew rapidly bolder, and mountaing 
that seemed lofty but half an hour before sank out of 
sight as we ascended thecafion. In places the road- 
way was a mere groove cut in the sides of appalling 
precipices, with the river breaking into foam a thou- 
sand feet below. As our horses galloped around one 
of these buttresses a mighty amphitheatre opened 
directly before us, on one side of which a little notch 
was seen midway between the river and the heavens, 
It was the road. Looking across the measureless 
abyss, we saw a caravan of freight wagons toiling up 
this channel chiseled in the side of the mountain, 
All the artillery wagons and the great siege-guns that 
thundered against Kars and the heights of Soubatan 
passed over this road. More than two thousand ve- 
hicles were moving between Vladi-Kavkas and Alex- 
andropol. Theystopped for nothing but avalanches 
and dead horses ; neither darkness nor storm delayed 
their progress. Some were loaded with powder and 
shells ; others carried clothing and medical supplies, 
But none of these great wagons nor swiftly running 
post-horses impeded us. The magnificent mountain 
boulevard over which we were traveling was often 
broad enough for three teams to pass. Sometimes, 
however, a line of two-wheeled Asiatic carts drawn 
by bullocks refused to yield the customary share of 
the road, and as the post-wagons swept by them the 
Tartar drivers lashed the Arabs in the face with their 
Cossack whips, and accompanied the sting with epi- 
thetsand laughter. A solid and well-laid wall of ma- 
sonry, two or three feet thick and three feet high, 
prevents careless teamsters from tumbling into the 
river a half-mile below. 

As the mountains grew loftier the road was really 
more secure, and the artificial fountains that had 
been built along the route were a delightful surprise 
to the European traveler. When the wind was low, 
their feathery spray fell like dew on the mountain- 
sides, where the greenest of grass softened their wild 
grandeur. The gigantic walls increased in height and 
vastness until about noon, when we unexpectedly 
swept into the bed of a new and terrible amphithe- 
atre, with mountains rising from the post-station to 
an altitude of fifteen thousand feet,and at least eleven 
thousand feet above the station, in one vast and per- 
pendicular wall of rock. The horses crossed the river 
on a splendid iron bridge, and halted at the station of 
Kazbek. 

Fresh horses were at last obtained, and once more 
we resumed our way. The ascent, though of an even 
and consistent grade, became heavier, and after cross- 
ing a substantial iron bridge we began to climb the 
water-shed that separates Europe from Asia. The 
river, the village, and the tall towers sank into the 
depths of the cafion, but behind us Kasbek, the om- 
nipresent, seemed to rise in the heavens as we ad- 
vanced. As we went from him he approached. The 
ascent soon brought us into the region of avalanches, 
yet the road continued as smooth as a Swiss turnpike. 
Innumerable ox-carts from Asia filled the pass, boys 
not more than ten years old, with mothers, fathers, 
and children, walked beside the patient bullocks. 





Strangely fashioned yokes such as are found in no 
part of Europe, galled the necks of the poor beasts, 
and often, to hold down the tongues of the loaded 
carts, the boys sat on the yokes between the oxen, ap- 
parently unconscious of danger or of the yawning 
chasms beside them. The scenery assumed an impos- 
ing character. A glacier green, and glassy, filled the 
world before us, and streamed from the mountain- 
tops into the profound abyss at our feet. The travel- 
ers were dumb; the road disappeared, and nature as- 
sumed its most terrible aspect ; but presently we en- 
tered a tunnel, and continued our journey directly 
under the glacier. Lamps illuminated the passage, 
and we began to realize the despotic enterprise of 
Russia. 

We soon passed above the line of vegetation, and 
at dusk reached the summit of the Grand Chain. 
Lighted candles, hot tea, and a warm fire made every 
heart happy, and when the officer told us that we 
would have fresh horses, and at midnight begin the 
descent into Asia, we were eager with expectation. 
At intervals the mist was entirely blown away, and 
then the great moon appeared, shedding splendor over 
the wilderness of snow. We were now approaching 
the land of the Georgians, where the mountains faced 
the hot plains of Armenia, and the melting glaciers 
are inexpressibly beautiful. There were doubts about 
the propriety of making the descent during the night, 
but an official assured us that the road was broad and 
well guarded by a heavy wall. All was ready, the 
word given, and before we were fairly seated, bells 
jingled, and the horses were off at the top of their 
speed. 

Just after leaving the station on the summit, a 
succession of faint distant lights appeared in the void 
beneath us. “ What are they—hunters’ fires?” we 
asked. “It’s the moon shining on the river Aragva, 
fifteen verts below,” said the officer; and by strain- 
ing our eyes a ribbon of lace-like film appeared and 
disappeared in the bottom of the black abyss. It 
was the celebrated river Aragon of ancient history, 
but its roaring waters were too far away to be heard. 
Our wild midnight ride was too exciting for dozing, 
yet it was not long before the strain on our nerves 
produced a reaction, and sleep soon followed. It 
continued for three hours, but it seemed only a few 
minutes. There was a brief little dream of falling 
down strange mountains, then a sudden awakening 
by yells from the driver. The station Mleti had 
been reached, and with wondering thoughts we 
alighted under an arch of climbing jasmines. The 
air was perfumed with pleasing odors, the archi- 
tecture of the houses was picturesque, and we were 
in a strange country. All the caravans had vanished. 
The quaint Georgian village of Mleti lay in a sweet 
little valley at our right. Nature was asleep, and 
even the dogs did not bark. The cold mountain 
moon had given place to a moon of Italy, whose soft 
mellow light filled the valley with a kind of delicious 
enchantment; but the terror of the night still lin- 
gered, for right over our heads a frightful precipice 
arose into the sky, and the summit seemed inaccessi- 
ble. It entirely shadowed the Georgian village. “Do 
you gee that overhanging crag in the clouds?” asked 
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the engineer, pointing upward to a far-away peak. 
“ec Yes.” 
This statement seemed incredible, but it was true, for 
on our return trip in the autumn we ascended this 
most marvellous of all roads, and found that from 
its summit one could toss an apple into the very 
streets of Mleti. A finer example of a military road 
up the face of a mountain is yet to be found. Still it 
is a remarkable fact that the educated engineers who 
blasted out the zigzag channels for the road-bed up 
and down the precipice, saw all the grading done 
with ordinary wooden shovels of Asia, which are 
only tipped with steel. 
schools, dynamite, and springless post-wagons fairly 
illustrate the paradoxes of Russian civilization — 
Ratpo MEEKER, in Harper’s Magazine. 
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“That is the place we left at midnight.’ 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 

IN deciding whether the practical effects of any meas- 
ure will be good or bad, an ounce of experiment is 
worth a ton of theory. In Wyoming, full suffrage 
was granted to women in 1869. Every Governor of 
Wyoming for the last eighteen years has testified 
strongly to its good results. Governors of Territories 
are appointed by the President, not elected by the 
people. They are not dependent on the women’s 
votes, and hence their testimony is impartial. 

Governor Campbell was in office when the woman - 
suffrage law was passed. Two years later he said, in 
his message to the Territorial Legislature: “ There is 
upon our statute book ‘ an act granting to the women 
of Wyoming Territory the right of suffrage,’ which 
has now been in force two years. Itis simple justice 
to say that the women entering, for the first time in - 
the history of the country, upon these new and un- 
tried duties, have conducted themselves in every re- 
spect with as much tact, sound judgment, and good 
sense, as men.” 

Two years after that, he said in his message: “The 
experiment of granting to women a voice in the Gov- 
ernment has now been tried for four years. I have 
heretofore taken occasion to express my views in re- 
gard to the wisdom and justice of this measure, and 
my conviction that its adoption’ has been attended 
only by good results. Two years more of observation 
of the practical working of the system have only 
served to deepen my conviction that what we, in this 
Territory, have done, has been well done; and that 
our system of impartial suffrage is an unqualified suc- 
cess.” 

Gov. Thayer who succ2eded Campbell, said in his 
message: “ Woman suffrage has now been in practical 
operation in our Territory for six years, and has, dur- 
ing the time, increased in popularity and in the con- 
fidence of the people. In my judgment, its results 
have been beneficial, and its influence favorable to 
the best interests of the community.” 

Gov. Hoyt who succeeded Thayer, said in his mes- 
sage in 1882: “ Elsewhere, objectors persist in calling 
this honorable statute of ours ‘an experiment.’ We 
know it is not. Under it we have better laws, better 
officers, better institutions, better morals, and a higher 
social condition in general, than could otherwise 
exist. Not one of the predicted evils, such as loss of 
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native delicacy and disturbance of home relations, 
has followed in its train.” 

Gov. Hale who succeeded Hoyt, expressed himself 
repeatedly to the same effect. 

Gov. Warren who succeeded Hale, said in a let- 
ter to Horace G. Wadlin, Esq., of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives in 1855: 

“Our women consider much more carefully than 
our men the character of candidates, and both 
political parties have found themselves obliged to 
nominate their best men in order to obtain the sup- 
port of the women. As a business man, as 4 city, 
county, and territorial officer, and now as Governor 
of Wyoming Territory, I have seen much of the 
workings of woman suffrage, but I have yet to hear 
of the first case of domestic discord growing out of it. 
Our women nearly all vote, and since in Wyoming, 
as elsewhere, the majority of women are good and 
not bad, the result is good and not evil.” 

All the evidence from Wyoming goes to show 
that women suffrage has benefited politics, and has 
not hurt women. In the absence of any counter 
testimony, opponents fall back upon the fact that 
there are only a few thousand women in Wyoming, 
and assert that therefore the experiment proves 
nothing. But if three or four thousand women can 
vote without making their three or four thousand 
homes unhappy, it points to the probability that 
three or four hundred thousand women could do the 
same. If women suffrage is essentially bad in prin- 
ciple, it ought to work badly on a small scale as 
well as on a large one.—ALice StoNE BLACKWELL, in 

foman’s Journal. 





A LESSON FROM THE BEES. 


FROM early childhood we have been taught to re- 
gard with great interest and admiration the diligence 
and skill of the busy little insects who, by their su- 
perior forethought and energy, contribute so con- 
siderably to the health and enjoyment of the human 
family. Honey, besides being very agreeable to the 
palate, is most nutritious, and is, therefore, highly 
appreciated in all climates and by the rudest, as well 
as by men of the most fastidious tastes. In quiet co- 
éperation with the sun and the dew, it is produced 
by the flowers, and partakes largely of their sweet 
and fragrant nature ; but they secrete it in quantities 
so small that its presence can only be detected by the 
delicate sense of the clever little bees, who with ex- 
quisite skill extract it from the tiny cups of the 
flowers which produce it. 

For more than two thousand years, the operations 
of hard-working communities have been carefully 
observed, and have been recorded by eminent 
naturalists as presenting the most striking example 
of practical and patient industry. 

The bee comes from a tiny egg, and is at first only 
an insignificant little grub which the older bees feed 
and care for with assiduous affection. In a short 
time it changes into an inanimate aurelia which the 
watchful attendants shut*up closely and alone in its 
cell until it once more changes its form and is able to 
use its wings, of which it has four,—not painted and 


colored prettily, like those of the butterfly, but trang. 
parent and gauzy. It makes its exit from the cell by 
eating its way through the waxen walls; and in wees 
twenty-one days from its first appearance is wel- 
comed with manifest pride and pleasure by the hive 
as a fully-fledged native. 

Industry implies a natural inclination for labor; 
and the young bee, on the first day of its brighter 
and wingéd existence, develops this liking and aptj. 
tude for toil. Amid the hearty congratulations and 
assistance of the interested inmates of the hive, it at 
once sets forth to commence its strenuous and life. 
long task. With no guide but its correct instincts, it 
chooses, without hesitation, the locality likely to 
produce the flowers it needs. Unlike the beautify] 
but very idle butterfly, it does not linger amid the 
sunny fragrance, to rest dreamily upon the soft, vel. 
vety petals and sip leisurely of the dainty sweets; 
but it continues its search until it finds the wild 
hardy thistle and the plain, unassuming nettle, 
These unpromising blossoms most abundantly repay 
its preference, yielding sweet stores with which the 
little traveler fills its bag. 

But the collecting of honey is only the easier part 
of itserrand. It must enter into the heart of the 
flowers; and then, with perfect abandonment to its 
object, it rolls itself until its hairy coat is covered 
with their yellow meal. This it soon brushes off, 
and, assisted by the fresh dew, kneads into two balls, 
After repeating this laborious process many times, 
these little pellets of wax become as large as grains 
of dust, which are packed into the two small baskets 
provided by nature. Thus laden, the solitary young 
bee soars aloft, looks round inquiringly, and with a 
buzz of satisfaction starts direct for home with her 
gleanings of honey and wax. So eager and per- 
sistent in their efforts are these steady little foragers, 
that, in ten days, they will stock their hive; and 
should the cells already formed prove inadequate to 
contain the sweet stores brought in, their thrifty 
sagacity leads them to enlarge their combs or build 
others. The number of journeys which they are re- 
quired to take is greatly increased by their need of 
cement, for which they use an adhesive gum ab- 
stracted from willows. The supplies of materials 
with which they return are speedily appropriated by 
an expectant band of little workers left at home, 
some of which are busy lining the hive to make it 
warm and weather-proof, while others are building 
the beautiful combs, of which a sufficient number 
can be erected in one day to accomodate three thou- 
sand bees during the honey season; while, in the 
spring and early summer, the entrance to the hive is 
most vigilantly guarded by day and night. Asa 
means of defence against the larger and idle insects, 
who would certainly rob them of their hardly gained 
wealth, they are furnished with two little sheaths 
containing barbed darts and a small dark bag of ir- 
ritant poison. The result of each of these journeys 
and efforts is small and quite unappreciable ; but, by 
by their indomitable perseverance in the repetition 
of them, the bees, though but feeble and small, are 
able to gather and store a valuable addition to the 
food supplies of the world.—Sunday-School Chronicle, 
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STATISTICS OF BRITISH FRIENDS. 


FROM statistics published in The Friend, London, it 
appears that of 317 meetings of the Society in Eng- 
land and Scotland, many are quite small. In 103 of 
the meetings the number of members, including at- 
tenders of meetings, is less than twenty. As this 
includes all who are on the rolls of membership, 
children, infirm persons, and those in remote places, 
as well as others, it is evident the average attendance 
in these meetings cannot be large. An examination 
of the registers of births in the Society of Friends in 
England and Wales, shows the greatest number in 
the ten years from 1670 to 1679, when the average 
was 975 perannum. This gradualiy diminished, till 
in the decade from 1740 to 1749, when it averaged 554. 
From this time it gradually increased till it reached 
686 in the years from 1800 to 1809. Between 1881 
and 1885, it had fallen to 184; but this is thought not 
to furnish data for a fair comparison, for there has 
been a growing carelessness in filling up the “ Birth 
Notes,” since the general Registration Act came into 
operation. 


LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS. 


BECAUSE we cannot train animals to speak our lan- 
guage we must not assume them to be incapable of ex- 
pressing their thoughts in a way to be understood by 
their own kind. As a matter beyond doubt, most gre- 
garious animals are found to possessa language either 
of sounds, signs, or gestures, immensely inferior to 
human speech there is every reason to suppose, but 
yet apparently sufficient for the wants of the humble 
intellects employing it. Sir John Lubbock proved 
conclusively that ants have a language of some sort by 
which they can communicate with their fellows. As 
far as he could ascertain, this was not a language of 
sound, and the prevalent opinion is that they ex- 
change ideas by means of theirattennz. Hens, ducks, 
and geese express their wants by a considerable va- 
riety of vocal sounds; dogs and cats, in addition, em- 
ploy the language of gesture and sound. Rabbits, 
again, which never use their voice except in extreme 
danger, tap on the ground with their feet in a manner 
as expressive as it is curious. While breeding, pigeons 
give forth a strange sound that discloses the existence 
of a nest or preparation for one. Indeed, without 
some kind of language it is difficult to understand how 
a pair of birds could settle about the proper site to 
build a nest, besides the many incidental questions re- 
quiring consultation that must arise during its con- 
struction. Although dogs are, perhaps, better able to 
understand human speech than any other animal, 
their powers of vocal imitation seem extremely de- 
fective, when they are pleased to make such attempts. 
I have known a shepherd’s dog in the Highlands that 
would never willingly absent himself from private 
worship, and when the singing commenced he invar- 
iably joined in, his musical intentions evidently be- 
ing much more praiseworthy than his execution. 
Dogs, however, are not without their language. 

Sir John Lubbock has hit upon a novel idea by 
way of testing canine intelligence. Recognizing that 
it is physically impracticable for a dog to talk, he has 
begun to teach his poodle “ Van ” to understand the 





value of certain words printed on cardboard. First 
the dog was fed from a saucer over which the word 
“food” was placed, while side by side with this was 
an empty saucer covered With a plain card. The 
poodle soon learned to distinguish between the two, 
and was then taught to bring the “ food” card to its 
master when it wanted something to eat. By degrees 
it was initiated into the import of other cards, such 
as “ bone,” “ out,” “ water,” “ pet me.” 

Writing to the Spectator recently on his experi- 
ments, the well-known banker and naturalist states: 
“TI have no doubt that he can distinguish between 
different words ; for instance, when he is hungry he 
will bring a ‘ food’ card, time after time, until he has 
had enough, and then he lies down quietly for a nap. 
Again, when I am going for a walk and invite him to 
come, he gladly responds by picking up the ‘ out’ 
card and running triumphantly before me with it to 
the door. In the same way he knows the‘ bone’ 
card quitewel!. Asregards water (which I spell pho- 
netically so as not to confuse him unnecessarily), I 
keep a card on the floor in my dressing-room, and 
whenever he is thirsty he goes off there without any 
suggestion from me, and brings the card with perfect 
gravity. If, through inadvertence, he brings a card 
for something he does not want, when the correspond- 
ing object is shown him, he seizes the card, takes it 
back again, and fetches the right one. No one who 
has seen him look along a row of cards and select the 
right one, can, I think, doubt that in bringing a card 
he feels he is making a request, and that he can not 
only perfectly distinguish between one word and an- 
other, but also associate the word and the object.”— 

Welcome. 


WOMEN’S KNOWLEDGE OF PUBLIU AF- 
FAIRS. 


A YOUNG Brahmin, visiting England, expressed his 
astonishment at her advanced civilization. “ Why is 
it,” he inquired of an enlightened Englishman, “ that 
India las stood still these last eight or ten centuries, 
while England has made such astounding progress ?” 
His companion gave him a résumé of the underlying 
causes of modern civilization, and concluded as fol- 
lows: “In addition your women are children even to 
old age, and do not stimulate men, but hold them 
back. But the women of the Occident are learning 
to keep step with men in scientific pursuits, a knowl- 
edge of art, and a study of social problems; and this 
is a stimulant to men to go farther.” If the partial 
education of women has been productive of such good 
results, how much might be hoped for if women 
shared with men every opportunity for growth, and 
every incentive to noble achievement! 

Let our young girls be encouraged to acquaint 
themselves with the great questions that engage the 
attention of our government, and especially with 
those that are discussed in congresses, legislatures, 
and by the leading papers of the time. Let them 
know what are the social and educational movements 
of the day, and what is their bearing on the future of 
the nation. Great moral principles underlie them all. 
Talk with them about the wrongs that should be 
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righted, the great reforms that are battling with in- 
justice, the needed legislation that is pending and 
slowly progressing. These matters can be made as 
interesting to them as Greek literature or Roman his- 
tory, as fascinating as the everlasting novel. Brief 
political monographs, terse, clear, and compact, are 
prepared by specialists and college professors for the 
instruction of our young legal voters. Let these enter 
into the studies of their sisters, who will find some 
knowledge of the great problems with which a nation 
wrestles as powerful a tonic mentally, as are physic- 
ally the out-door games they share with their broth- 
ers.—Manry A. Livermore in Woman’s Journal. 


WILL EDUCATION PAY? 


WILL it pay me to go to school ? is the question that 
many a young man is now asking. Will it pay me to 
give up my present position with the chance of better 
wages; will it pay me to leave the farm and lose one 
or two crops; will it pay to spend time, and, perhaps, 
all the ready acquired money, or even, if need be, to 
borrow more—will it pay to do all these things in 
order to acquire an education? These, to be sure, 
are questions that can be answered only in the light 
of each one’s personal surroundings, ambitions, and 
purposes in life. 

The answer to the questions depends upon the 
meaning attached to “Willit pay?” If you mean, 
will I finally make more money, get along with less 
work, and play a smarter hand among men, then the 
answer is doubtful. I think a great many persons 
who have no higher idea of an education than its 
utility for personal ends, would do better for them- 
selves and the world not to gotoschool. But ifthe 
inquirer desires an education for the higher purposes 
of life, there can be but one answer. Jt will pay to go 
to school. It will pay to ga at the sacrifice of time, 
temporary position, and money. 

Ic will pay because all through life it will give one 
the consciousness that he moves on a higher plane, 
thinks better thoughts, and experiences better emo- 
tions than ever could have been without the school. 

It will pay for the conscious power that it will 
create, and for the joy that comes to every one in the 
knowledge of expanding faculties. 

It will pay for the greater good that one will be 
able to do in life. No matter if it does require a few 
years, no matter if it exhausts the ready money, no 
matter if it leaves one indebted to some friend for 
help—still it will pay. The increased power of good 
which an education will give, the higher ideas of 
life’s real purpose, and the broader sense of one’s re- 
lation and duty to all mankind, will more than atone 
_— few youthful years, a little poverty, and a small 

ebt. 

Again, does not loyalty to Him who said, “ Unto 
him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away,” demand that every one 
make the best use of his talents in the highest culture 
that his opportunities will allow? Let it be remem- 
bered that the life is more than meat, and the body 
is more than raiment, and there can be but one an- 
swer. Jt will pay. —Selected. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MOON. 


WE have already referred to the first daguerreotype 
of our satellite, made at Cambridge in 1850, and the 
collodion pictures of De La Rue, a few years later, 
In 1860, Henry Draper took up the subject again, ang 
with a 15}-inch reflector of his own construction he 
produced photographs which bear enlarging into a 
magnificent picture fifty inches in diameter, the larg. 
estever made. In perfection of definition, however, 
it was soon somewhat surpassed by the familiar and 
still unrivalled photographs of Rutherfurd in 1865 
and 1866. The pictures made with the great four-foot 
reflector at Melbourne, deserve mention here, some of 
which are said to be excellent ; so, also, should thoge 
which Professor Pritchard, at Oxford, has been mak. 
ing with De La Rue’s old instrument, though these 
have been taken chiefly with reference to the deter- 
mination of the moon’s physical libration. Within 
the last year or two, also, the Henry brothers have 
made some fine pictures of limited regions of the lu. 
nar surface. It must be admitted, however, that no 
photographs yet made, equal the views of the moon 
that one gets with a good telescope in good weather, 
—Pror. C. A. Youna, in New Princeton Review. 


Ou, how thankful I am that my course of disci- 
pline has at last driven me, though ever so fee bly, to 
reflect ; I seem to have been driving all my life head 
formost ; getting glimpses, indeed, of new lights, new 
truths—which sometimes I could almost believe were 
my own, saw them so brightly—but yet never prac- 
tically governed by them. The very strong posses- 
sion which that notion about the St. Simonians got of 
my fancy when I was with you, I believe has been 
made useful to me, for I have been driven to ask my- 
self what Iam myself, and I find that all the mis- 
chiefs I discovered in others and in the age were 
really rioting in myself. Of all spirits, I believe that 
the spirit of judging is the worst, and it has had the 
rule of me I cannot tell you how dreadfully and how 
long. Looking for the faults, which I had a secret 
consciousness were in myself,in other people, and ac- 
cusing them instead of looking for their faults in my- 
self, where I should have been sure to find them all, 
this I find, has more hindered my progress in love 
and gentleness and sympathy than all things else. I 
never (knew) what the words “ Judge not, that ye be 
not judged,” meant before; now they seem to me 
some of the most awful, necessary, and beautif ul in 
the whole word of God.—F. D. Maurice. 





THe true way to make pure and wholesome our 
own share in the ceaseless tide of words, which is for- 
ever flowing around us, is to strive to make pure and 
wholesome the heart within. “Keep thy heart, 
says the wise man,—‘“keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence, for out of it are the issues of life.” If once our 
hearts have been trained to care very deeply for what 
is best and purest in life, for what is beautiful and true 
in thought, our heartiest mirth, our freest jest, or 
hasty words, will not be those of men and women 
who are indifferent, who care nothing for a Christian 
life, nothing for a Christian spirit—Dran BraDLey. 
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GOLDEN SILENCE. 

MRS. AMELIA BARR says in the Advance some 

things on this somewhat neglected subject, argu- 
ing that the silence of Scripture is golden as well as 
its speech, and that this negative internal evidence 
has been for centuries a seed of time, waiting to scat- 
ter its fruit in due season. As to Scriptural silence 
concerning the personal appearance of Jesus Christ, 
she says: “ No mere human biographer would omit 
such an important point. We have some record or 
intimation of the appearance of nearly every great 
man before Christ in uninspired writings. Plato, the 
most spiritual of Greeks, does not give us the sub- 
lime sentiments of Socrates without showing us also 
how he looked and walked and lived. Now certainly 
the evangelists and apostles could have given us a 
living portrait of Jesus Christ. They had seen him 
weary, had seen him transfigured; they had seen 
him sorrowful, and seen him rejoicing in spirit ; they 
had seen him walking on the sea, raising the dead, 
sitting at table, and teaching in the temple; but 
neither the man who lay on his bosom, nor any of 
the friends who went about with him doing good say 
one word about his size, his features, his complexion, 
his carriage, the color of his eyes, or the peculiarities 
of his hair. They show us abundantly his love, his 
wisdom, his gentleness, his pity, his piety, and they 
could have given us a narrative as minute as the 
description of Solomon’s temple. What does this 
silence teach us but that the image of Christ was to 
be perpetuated for worship not in marble or picture 
but in the human heart? It was even expedient 
that Christ should go away lest his bodily presence 
hinder us in our spiritual worship. It is remarkable 
that no writer for many centuries attempted to in- 
vent a likeness of Christ. Clemens, Barnabas, Igna- 
tius, say nothing of Christ’s bodily presence, and in 
the fifth century St. Augustine declared that the real 
features of both Christ and his mother were un- 
known. Surely the early rise of a sensuous and 
material Christianity and the reverence paid to sym- 
bols, crosses, relics, pictures, and statuary, even to 
and in our own day, shows us that this ‘veiling of 
the Christian Shekinah’ was a wise and necessary 
one. For if the Saviour be worshiped by a visible 
image and sacrifice, where, then, is the purity, the 
loftiness and the spirituality of our faith?” 








Having a fancy is one thing ; perceiving an ideal is 
quite another thing. To fancy that one of whom we 
know but little, is faultless, or that he is above all 
ordinary planes of conduct and thought and feeling, 
is to deceive ourselves, and is to prepare the way for 
a bitter disappointment when the truth in the case 
shall fairly be known. But to recognize in another 
the very highest standards of purpose and endeavor of 
which we have any idea, as purely human standards, 
is to be instructed and inspired in the direction of 
those standards; and no disclosure of that person’s 
failure to attain to his Uwn evident standards will 
lower the idéal which he represents to us in pre- 
senting those ideals. As applied to those toward 
whom we are attracted, a fancy is what we think 
another to be; an ideal is what we see that another 





wants to be, and would have us to be. The fancy in 
such a case is unreal; but the ideal is the realest 
thing in the world. Where the unreal fancy deceives, 
the actual ideal inspires. Yet there are those who 
think that all their fancies are ideals; and who 
finally cease to aspire toward an ideal, because a 
fancy has so many times disappointed. —Selected. 





NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—The health commissioner of Denver, Col., reports that 
in 1886 there were one hundred and ninety-five deaths 
from consumption in that city, only five of which origi- 
nated in the State of Colorado. 


—No steam engines have been used for several years in 
asugar manufactory at Elsdorf, Germany, where gas is 
made at a cost of about 10d. per 1,000 feet, and is being used 
for lighting and driving gas engines. At the Esson Works 
gas is produced at a cost of 4d. to 8d. per 1,000 feet, serving 
both for lighting and fuel. 


—A Philadelphia company has just completed four 
magnificent sleeping cars that are to be drawn by horses. 
The line is situated in the heart of the Argentine Repub- 
lic, and the fact that horses provide the motive power is 
due to the great scarcity of coal and the cheapness and 
abundance of horseflesh. Time seems to be left out of con- 
sideration. 


—Alanson Sibley, ten years on the Board of Sewer com- 
missioners of Detroit, advocates a furnace and chimney of 
strong draft at the mouth of the main sewer, to create a 
constant suction of the gases away from the houses and 
into a consuming chamber in the furnace. He believes 
that the deadly pest of sewer gas will never be got rid of 
but by some system of unvarying artificial ventilation of 
sewers. The method he proposes could be more effectively 
operated by a comparatively small gas flame with proper 
flue-building than with a costly coal fire, provided the 
gases can be otherwise neutralized or disposed of. 


—There is need in India of competent women physi- 
cians. Graduates are welcomed from any country. So in- 
terested have the native Muhammadans become in the Lady 
Dufferin Fund for the founding and support of hospitals, 
that a Hindoo princess has given more than 150,000 rupees 
for the accommodation of women studying medicine in the 
medical College at Calcutta, and a Muhammadan publisher 
in Lucknow has given 15,000 rupees for a woman’s hospital 
in that city. Thus far the pupils are mainly drawn from 
the missions. In honor of Queen Victoria’s fiftieth year of 
reign, an immense sum of money is to be raised to help the 
suffering women in this part of her empire.—Ezchange. 





Wuar delightful companions are good thoughts!" 
In their society the soul rejoices, receiving from them 
strength and consolation. They are great travelers, 
and have come all the way from Heaven, bringing 
messages from God. Entertain them with generous 
hospitality, and presently they shall unfold those mes- 
sages, and their conversation shall enrich thy mind 
with divine wisdom. Bid them welcome, and it may 
be thou canst persuade them to tarry with thee.— 
FrepDERIC R. Marvin. 





THOsE who seek wisdom, so as to be made wise 
unto salvation, may find in themselves the flowings 
of that river which makes glad the whole City of 
God.—SamvuEL ForHERGILL. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

SERIOUS earthquakes shocks are reported from Mexico 
and adjacent parts of the United States, including New 
Mexico and Arizona. In Mexico, on the 3d inst., at Ba- 
trispe,a town in the province of Senora, 150 persons are 
said to have been killed by the convulsion. ‘“ Twenty- 
seven persons were also killed at Oputu by falling build- 
ings. Many persons were injured at Grenada and Gusabar, 
which towns were almost completely destroyed.” The im- 
pression is entertained at the City of Mexico by local scient- 
ists that Mexico is about to undergo a general seismic con- 
vulsion, and recent records of earthquake shocks show that 
there is wide-spread volcanic activity from one end of 
Mexico to the other. Volcanic outbreaks are occurring 
near the Guatemalan border as well as in the State of Son- 
ora. 

A curtous effect of the earthquake in Sonora is an- 
noynced. A party which has returned from the Santa Cat- 
alina Mountains report that the canofis are full of water, 
which was brought to the surface by the earthquake. This 
isa great boon for that region, as there are thousands of 
acres of good farming lands at the base of these mountains 
which only needed water to make them valuable. Another 
good effect of the earthquake is the opening of two large 
gold veins, which were discovered in the Santa Catalina 
Mountains at a point where the whole side of a mountain 
slid down. : 

A cablegram from Havre, on the 8th inst., says the 
French steamer La Bretagne, Captain De Jousselin, from 
New York, arrived thereat noon. She reported that dur- 
ing the night she collided with and sank a Norwegian bark. 
The crew of the bark wassaved. The steamer La Cham- 
pagne, which sailed from Havre on the 7th, for New York 
and which afterward returned, having been in collision, 
was run into by the steamer Ville de Rio. The latter sank, 
but her crew and passengers were saved. About twenty Ital- 


ianemigrants on the Le Champagne were drowned. 
THE Queen of the Sandwich Islands, Kapiolani, has 


been in Washington with her suite, and was received by 
President Cleveland. She ison her way to London to at- 
tend the celebration of the 50th year of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. 

A FRIGHTFUL disaster took place at Nanacino, in Brit- 
ish Columbia, last week, where 107 white men and 82 
Chinese perished in a coal mine by an explosion of gas. 

Tue Cherokee Indians, one of the civilized tribes of 
the Indian Territory, are about building at their own ex- 
pense a female seminary building, to cost $75,000, to replace 
the buildings recently burned. Chief Bushyhead takes 
great interest in the matter and says he shall give his peo- 
ple no rest until the buildings are done and the school 
again in progress. Fortunately there is money enough in 
the tribal treasury to foot the bills. 

RoME, May 9.—It is stated that the Pope and the Czar 
are negotiating through a noble Lombard monk with a 
view to the reunion of the Greek and Latin Churches. As 
the Pope is willing to let the Greek Church retain its own 
manner of worship, it is expected that the negotiations 
will be successful. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Superintendents of First-day Schools are requested 
to return to the General Conference-room, 1500 Race street, 
Philadelphia, any “ Primary Quarterlies, No.2” that can 
be spared from their schools, as the supply at the office is 
exhausted. ° 

ROBERT M. JANNEY, Clerk. 





*,*Friends desiring accomodations during the approach- 
ing New York Yearly Meeting, will please comm unictte as 


== 
early as possible with Joseph A. Bogardus, 177 West street, 


ae York city, in order that proper arrangements Can be 
made. 





*,* Quarterly meetings in the Fifth month will occurg 
follows: 

16. Fairfax, Hopewell, Va. 

19. Duanesburg, Coeyman’s, N. Y. 

21. Short Creek, Concord, O. 

23. New York Yearly Meeting. 

23. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 


25. Stillwater, Somerset, O. 

25. Southern, Easton, Md. 

26. Bucks, Buckingham, Pa. 

27. Nottingham, Deer Creek, Md. 

28. Blue River, Blue River, Ind. 

31. Burlington. Crosswicks, N. J. i 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torengy 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will als 
help to avoid mistakes. 





*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER ayp 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth. 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


*,* THE Index and Title-Page for last year is ready for those 
who wish to bind, and will be forwarded to subscribers whenever 
asked for. Send postal card with name and address. 





FoR SALE. 








A FINE OIL PORTRAIT OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 





Can be seen at Friends’ Book Store, 1500 Race street. 





TA KE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 
Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 


URNISHED ROOMS FOR LIGHT HOUSE- 
keeping in a high and healthy location. Market produce 
served at door, Guernsey milk and butter. Apply to 
M. L. SINGLEY, West Grove, 
Chester Co., Pa. 


'ANTED.— Part-worn Clothing of all kinds for 


Men, Boys, Women and Children. Many mothers go to 
cook and nurse until 9 p. m., have no time to sew, and want rea- 
dy-made clothing. We mend in the sewing school, and sel very 
cheap. They get much for the money, and the proceeds help the 
school. Last year, besides $80.00 paid for freight, we had $140.00 
to build a woodshed, whitewash, and put a wire fence around the 
grounds. Now we need stiles and gates. It teaches them how to 
save and spend small sums. Babies’ worn shoes, that would be 
wasted in the North, sell for five cents, and hundreds of bundles 
of scraps bring us a dime apiece. They are wanted for quilts and 
patching. If schools would gather such barrels, they would help 
us greatly. They will come if shipped to Charleston by steamer, 
addressed to 

SCHOFIELD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
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S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 9022 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 
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AL LIFE INS 


Cima 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Fors of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIons and a SugPLus of about Two MILL- 
ions. sa ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@a 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. 


Vice Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. 


Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 





THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 








Are Grown from Seed Stocks, the result of careful 
selection, in trial beds specially devoted to that pur- 
se. Seed trial beds are nothing new, as many per- 
sons are led to same, having been in use by this 
house over one hundred years. 


GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 
Thoroughly Re-cleaned ; free from weeds or trash of any kind. 
Landreth’s Lawn Grass Seed. 
Producing a beautiful and permanent sod in a short time. 
FLOWER SEEDS 


Of the best imported and American varieties. 


AGRICULTURAL and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
TOOLS in great variety. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 21 and 23 South Sixth St. 
Between Market and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


PERFECT TOILET SOAP! 
LInndley M. Elkinton’s 


**# * & # * * # * *& 
#27337 PALM. #2223 
a ee mememe 


$1.25 PER DOZEN. 








TEST FOR TOILET SOAP. 


Place the tongue on the soap for one or two minutes, if a sting- 
ing sensation is felt such a soap is not proper to use on the skin. 


582 St. JoHN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


| CAROLINE RAU, 








PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8S. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $200 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, Newtown Square, Pa. 
Or to 
Tuomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 531 Commerce Street, Phila. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Y: our Great S has been 
ioving and dubuting ROSES? We hare alle 


ent sizes an: tosuitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 
OUS PLANTS safely by mail or 


express to all points, 

3 70 12 PLANTS $I}, $90.52 
NewGu 88 pp.. nearly500 
varieties of Moses the best Hardy Shecbens 
Needs, and tells how to grow them -FISEE 
grow them— 

Address THE DINGEE Cc ° 
Rose Growers, West Girevec Obeoter Co Pa 


WILLS PASSMORE, 


SURVEYOR, 





FAIRVILLE, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNA. 


KANSAS HOMES. 


Land low and on easy terms, from $5.00 to $10.00 per acre, on 
10 years’ time, at 7 per cent., one-tenth down. No interest in ad- 
vance. 7 per cent. per annum. Noprincipal after first payment 
until the end of second year. For full information write or apply 
to GRIiEsT & Moore, Ellis, Kansas. 
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JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 
PAID-UB CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS : ADVISORY BOARD : 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W.CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 
Guaranteed 10 year 6 per cent. Debenture Bonds, secured by deposit of like amount first mortgages on in 
proved real estate with the Mercantile Trust Co. of N. Y. as Trustee, and the capital of the Co. Algo 
6 per cent. mortgages, guaranteed principal and interest, and 7 per cent. 
mortgages, with titles guaranteed. 








OFFICES: Kansas City,Mo. Providence, R. I. 411 Walnut Street, 
yo * + Kingman, Kansas. London, England. Philadelphia. 
New York, N. Y. 


JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, Manager, 





FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 
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FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Correctly and Handsomely Engrossed. 





THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. OF PHILADELPHIA, » 
NO. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET, 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, 
TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS ON INTEREST. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,300,009, 
(By Report of State Insurance Department, 1880.) : 
President, JOHN B. GARRETT. Viee President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 


Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELY. Solicitor, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. 


FRIENDS’ SHAWLS | 


Many years of experience, with frequent advice from leading Friends, have enabled Cooprr & CoNARD to do the 
greater part of the Friends’ Shaw] trade of this country. The proper shades, mixtures and fabrics have been learned by 
long experience, samples of which have been sent to Europe and made expressly for our sales. Spring importations are 
in now, and the collection will compare most favorably with any previous season. Friends at a distance can have Shawls 
sent them on approval, to select from. 


SPRING SHAWLS 


Either with fringe or bound, in English, German, Scotch and French makes; Thibet, Merino and American Wool, 


SUMMER SHAWLS 


Hernani, Black and Colors. Llama Shawls. Chené Chally Shawls. Silk Chenille Shawls, 
Silk Shawls. Silk Crepe Shawls. Twisted Silk Shawls. Camel’s Hair Chally Shawls. 


SHETLAND SHAWLS 


For street and house-wear, in White, Black and Gray. 


BERLIN ZEPHYR SHAWLS 


In Chinchilla, Black, White and Gray. Also a variety of mixtures. 


GRANVILLE B. HAINES & CO., 


COOPER & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET. NINTH AND MARKET. 


Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 
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